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much, when I-fay, that fuperior good-breeding, 
infinuating .mapnérs, and genteel. addrefs, are half 
your bufinefs, Your Knowledge will ha -e but very 
little influence upon the mind, if your Manners pre- 
judice the heart againft you; but, on the other hand, 
how eafily will you dupe the underftanding, where 
you‘have firft engaged the heart! and hearts are, * 
by:no means, to be gained by that mere common 
eivility which every body practifes. Bowing again 
to thofe who bow to you, anfwering drily thofe~ 
who {peak to you, and faying nothing offenfive to 
any body, is fuch negative good-breeding, that it” 
is only not being a brute; as it would be but a very 
‘poor commendation of any man’s cleanlinefs, to 
fay, that he did not ftink. It is an aétive, chear- 
‘fal, officious, feducing good-breeding, that muft 
gain you the good-will and firft fentiments of the 
men, and the affections of the women. You muft 
¢arefully watch and attend to their paflions, their 
taftes, their little humours and weakneffes, and aller 
b “auedevant. ‘You muft do it, at the fame time, with 

dlacrity and emprefement, and not as if you gracioufly 
. tondefcended to hymour their weakneffes. 

For inftance ; fuppofe you invited any body to 
dine or fup with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had obferved that they had any-favourite difh, and 
take care (o provide it for them, and, when it 
“came, you fhould fay, 2ow feemed to me, at fuch and 
bs chien, to give this difh a preference; and . bere= 
_ fore I ordered it: this is the wine that I obferved you 
= ideas (procured fome. The more = 
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the(e thinge-are, the more b Be prove your atten- 
tion for the perfon, and are confequently the mor 
engaging. /Confult your own breaft, and recolle 
oa thefe little attentions, ‘when fhown you by 
15, fiytter that degree of felf-love and vanityy 
‘om which no man living is free. Refleét Kenta 
* they incline and attract you to that perfon, and how 
you are propitiated afterwards to all which that pers 
fon fays or does. The fame caufes will have the 
~fame-effects in your favour. Women, in a great 
degree, eftablith or deftroy every man’s reggtdtion | 
‘of good-breeding ; you muft, therefore, in aman= — 
ner, overwhelm them with thefe attentions : they — | 
are ufed to them, they expect them, and, todo 
them juftice, they commonly requite them. You 
muft be fedulous, and rather over-officious thai — 
under, in procuring them their coaches, their 
chairs, their conveniences, in publick places: not 
fee what you fhould not fee; and rather affift, 
where you cannot help feeing. Opportunities fal 
Showing thefe attentions prefent themfelves: perpes 
* tually; but, if they do not, make them. As Ovid: | 
advifes his Lover, when he fits in the Gireus, neat 
his miftrefs, to.wipe the duft off her neck, even if 
there be none; Si nullus, tamen excute nullum, Your 
converfation with women fhould always be refpedts " 
ful; but, at the fame time, enjoué, andsalways ad= 
dreffed to theit vanity. Every thing you fay or do — 
fhoulf/ convince them of the regard you have (whe 
ther you have it or not) for their beauty, their wit, — 








as women, Gaugh of notes kind and both art \ 
and good-breeding require, that, inftead of madicti 
fying, you thould pleafe and flatter it,, by words, 
and looks of approbation. Syppofe (which is by no 
means improbable) that, at your return tosEnglay ca, 





| I thould place you near the perfon of fome oue 
‘the Royal Family; in that fituation, good- -breed= 
ing, engaging addres, adorned with all the graces 
that dwell at Courts, would very probably make you 
| a Favourite, and, from a Favourite, a Minifter; 
| but‘al]. the knowledge and learning in the world, 
without them, never would. The penetration of 
Princes feldom goes deeper than the furface. It is _ 
the exterior that always engages their hearts; and 
I would never advife you to give yourfelf much 
trouble about their underftandings. Princes in ge- 
general (I mean*thofe Porphyrogenets who are born 
and bred in purple) are about the pitch of women; 
bred up like them, and are to be addreffed and 
 @ained in the fame manner. They always fee, they 
feldom.weigh. . Your luftre, not your folidity, muft 
stake them; your infide’ will afterwards fupport-and 
fecure what your outfide has acquired. With 
weak people (and they undoubtedly are three parts 
_ in four of mankind), good-breeding, addrefs, and 
~ manners, are every thing ; they can go no deeper: 
| ‘put letwme: affureyou, that they are a great deal 
| ‘even.with people of the beft ynderftandings. Where 
) theeyes are not pleafed, and the heart is not flw'tered, 
' the mind will be apt to ftand out, Be-this right or 
_ wrong, I confefs, Tam fo made mylelf, Awkward 
i= } anes 
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nefs and ill-breeding fhock me to that degree, ; 
where I meet with them, I cannot find in my heart 
to enquire into the intrinfic merit of that perfon: E 
haftil ‘a in myfelf, that he can have nones 
’ nee nwt fure, I fhould not even be forry to mower! 
i: ethad any. I often paint you in my imagina- 
“tion, in your prefent lontananza; and, while I yiew 
you in the light of antient and modern learning, ufe- 
ful and ornamental knowledge, I am charmed with 
the profpeét; but, when I view you in another 
Jight, and reprefent you awkward, ungracegyl,? ill- 
bred, with vulgar air and manners, fhambling to- 
wards me with inattention and di/fractions, 1 fhall 
not pretend to defcribe to you what I feel; but will 
do, asa fkilful painter did formerly—draw a veil — 
before the countenance of the father. ] 
I dare fay you know already enough of Architec- 
ture, to know that the Tufcan is the ftrongeft and | 
moft folid of all the orders; but, at the fame time, q 
it is the coarfeft and clumfieft of them. Its folidity =| 
does extremely well for the foundation and bafe floor 
of & great edifice; but, if the whole building be 
Tufcan, it will attract no eyes, it will ftop no pa 
fengers, it will invite no interior examination ; peo- 
ple will take it for granted, that the finifhing and \ 
furnifhing cannot be worth feeing, where the front _ 
is fo unadorned and clumfy, But if, upon the folid — 
Tufcan foundation, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Coridéhian Orders rife gradually with all their beauty, 
proportions; and ernaments, the fabric feizes the 
moft incursions eye, and ftops the moft carslels pat 
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i ee ane” adatiifen aga p> nay, 
purchafes it. Juft fo will it fare with your 
ttle fabric, which at prefent, I fear, hus more of 
aie Tufcan than of the Corinthian Orde You 
mutt abfolutely change the whole front, te noka 
| will knock at the door. The feveral parts) «hth 
} tuft compofe this new front, are elegant, eafy, nas" 
tural, fuperior, good-breeding; an engaging ad- 
_ drefs ; genteel motions; an infinuating foftnefs in 
r looks, words, and ations; a {pruce, lively ~ 
4 "air, “ fathionable drefs; and all the glitter that a 
young fellow fhould have. 
Tam fare you would do a great deal for my fake; 
and therefore confider, at your return here, what a 
difappointment and concern it would be to me, if I 
* could not fafely depute you to do the honours of my 
hovfe and table; and if I fhould be afhamed to pre- 
fent you to thofe who frequent both. Should you 
be awkward, inattentive, and diftrait, and happen 
| tomect Mr. L** at my table, the confequences of 
| that meeting muft be fatal: you would run your 
heads againft each other, cut each other's fingers, 
| inftead of your meat, or die by the precipitate in- 
E fefion of fealding foup, 
Fad This is really fo copious 4 ‘fabjea, that there is 
|, no end of being either ferious of ludi¢rous upon it. 
os impofffole, too, to enumerate, or ftate to you, 
various cafes in good-breeding; they are infi- 
s; there is no fituation or relation ini fe 
| fo remote or fo intimate, that does nbt require a 
of it. Your-own good fenfe mutt point it 
sout 









out to you: your own good-nature mnft. incline, 
and your intereft prompt you to prattife it: and 
obfervation and experience muft give you the man- | 
ner, the a and the graces, which complete the 


Ba iogetter will hardly overtake you till you are 

@r n€ar Rome. I expect a great deal in every 
way from your fix months ftay there. My morni 
hopes are juftly placed in Mr. Harte, and the maf 
ters he will give you; my evenings ones, in the | 
Roman Ladies: pray be attentive to both, Byt, Jt 
-muft hint to you, that the Roman Ladiesffe not, 
les femmes fravantes, et ne vous embrafferont point per | 
Vamour du Gree, They muft have il garbato, il leg= ! 
giadro, il difinvolte, il lufinzhicro, quel non sd che, ae 
piace, che alletta, che incante, 

T have often afferted, that the profoundeft leant’ 
ing, and the politeft manners, were by no means 
incompatible, though fo feldom found united in 
the fame perfon; and I have engaged myfelF to ex. 
hibit you, as a proof of the truth of this affertion, | 
Should you, inftead of that, happen to difprove 
me, the concern indeed would be mine, but the 
lofs will be yours. Lord Bolingbroke is a | 
inftance on my fide of the queftion: he joins, to 
the deepeft erudition, the moft clegant politenetsay 
and good-breeding that ever any Courtier and Men 
of the World was adorned with. And Pope. 
juftly/called him, ‘« All-accomplifhed St. Joh 
with regard, to His knowledge and his manners. 
had, it is true, his faults ; which were 












Npntounded dmbisep,-ands tanpetublis: palfions'y bit 
they have now fubfided by age and\ experience: and 
I can with you nothing better than to’ be what he 
is now, without being what he has been fermerly. 


His addrefs pre-engages, his eloquence Jerug es 


and his knowledge informs all who approq-/ sw 
Upon the whole, I do defire, and infift, that, fan 
after dinner till you go to bed, you make good- 
breeding, addrefs, and manners, your ferious object 
and your only care, Without them, you will be- 
nobedy ; with them, you may be any thing. 





~., Adien, my dear child! My compliments to Mr. 
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LETTER CCI 

London, Nov. the 24th, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


EVERY rational Being (I take it for granted) 
propofes to himfelf fome objeét more important than 
mere refpiration and obfcure animal exiftence. He 
defires to diftinguith himfelf-among his fellow- 
Creatures; and, alicui negotio intentus, preclari faci- 


_ noris, aut artis bone, famam quarit. Czfar, when 


embarking in a ftorm, faid, it was not neceflagy he 
fhould live ; but that it was abfolutely neceffary he 
fhould get to the place to which he was going. And 
eel > Pliny 
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Pry Sees rank this only sere cither z 
doing what deferves to be written, or of 
what defervés to be read. As for thofe who do 
neither eorum vitam mortemgue juxta exiflimo; gito- 
an gale Wyague filetur. You have, lam convinced, 
oy or “Pe of thefe objeéts in view; but you muft 
iw, And ufe the neceflary means, or your purfuit 
will be vain and frivolous. In either cafe, fapere eft 
principium et fons; but itis by no means all. That 
khowledge muft be adorned, it muft have luftre as 
well as weight, or it will be oftener taken for Ipead 
than for Gold. Knowledge you have, and wiffave : “4 
Tam eafy upon that article, But my bufinets, ‘as 
your friend, is not to compliment you upon what 
you have, but to tell you with freedom what you 
want; and I muft tell you plainly, that I fear you 
want every thing but knowledge. 

I have written to you fo often, of Jate, upon 
Good-breeding, Addrefs, Jes Manieres liantes, the 
Graces, &c. that I fhall confine this letter to ano- 
ther fubject, pretty near a-kin to them, and which, 


I am fure, you are full as deficient in; I bi” 


Style. 

Style is the drefs of thoughts; and let them be 
ever fo juft, if your ftyle is homely, coarfe, and 
vulgar, they will appear to as much difadvantage, 
and be as ill-received, as your perfon, though ever 
fo well-proportioned, would, if drefled in rags, 
dirt, apé tatters. It is not every underftanding that 


can judge of matter; but every ear can and does — 


judge, more or lef, of Syle: and, were I cither to 


a * é . 


* Apeak, 
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0 ori to. the pal lc, T thould prefer mos 
matter, sea with all the beauties and ele- 
gancies of fiyles to the ftrongcft! matter in the 
world, ill-worded, and ‘ill-deliyered. ‘Your bufi- 
‘nefs is, Negotiation abroad, and Oni id 
“Houfe of Commons at home. What fig x aN 
¢ in cither cafe, if your ftyle be inelegatit; hi 
‘not fay bad? Imagine yourfelf writing an office- 
» letter to a Secretary of State, which letter is to be 
xead by the whole Cabinet Council, and very poffi- 
Dbl\gafterwards laid before Parliament. Any one bar- 
bari folecifm, or vulgarifm in it would, ina 
very few days, circulate through the whole king- 
dom, to your difgrace and ridicule. For inftance 5 
I willfuppofe you had written the following letter 
from the Hague, to the Secretary of State at Lon- 
* don; and leave you to fuppofe the confequences 
ofit, | “ 





My Loxp, 

“TI Aad, laf night, the honour of your Lordfhip’s 

~ Tetter of the 24th; and will fet about doing the orders 
contained therein; and if fo be that I can get that af- 

_ fair done by the next poft, I will not fail for to give 
your Lordthip an account of it by newt pof. I have 
teld the French Minifter, show, that if that affair 

f bes not foon concluded, your Lordfhip would think 
it all long “of him; and that he muft have neglected 
"for to vave wrote to his Court about its, I mgft beg 
to put your Lordfhip in mind, as how, that I 

“am now full three. frente sea se if fo be 
Sie that 
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that I do not very foon receive at leaft one half year, 
- I thall cut a very bad figure; for this bere place is 
very dear. I thall be vaflly beholden to your Lord- 
thip for shat there mark of your favour ; and fol ref, 
“vx-=.vain, Yours, Se, ; 
- | 
7 You will tell me, poffibly, that this is a caricature 
of an illiberal and inelegant ftyle: I will admit its 
but affure you, at the fame time, that a difpatch 
with lefs than half thefe faults would blow you 
for ever. It is by no means fufficient to bg Sie 
from faults in {peaking and writing; you muft do 
both correétly and elegantly. In faults of this kind, 
it is not ille optimus qui minimis urgetur ; but he isam- 
pardonable who has any at all, becaufe it is his own 
fault : he need only attend to, obferve, and imitate 
the beft authors. 

It isa very true faving, that a man muft%be born 
a Poet, but that-he may make himfelf an Orator ; 
and the very firft principle of an Orator is, to fjpcak . 
his own language particularly with the utmoft purity 
vand elegancy. A man will be forgiven even great — 
errors in a foreign language; but, in his own, even 
the leaft flips are juftly laid hold of and ridiculed.’ 

A perfon of the Houfe of Commons, {peaking two — 
-years.ago upon naval affairs, afferted, that we had 
then the fineft navy spon the face of the yearth. This 
happy mixture of blunder and vulgarifm, you may 
eafily imeaiginey was matter of immediate ridicule ; ¥ 
but I can affurs you, that it continues fo fill, and a 
will be remembered as long as he lives and fpeaks. 

- Vor, U. 2 Peas Gi | 
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“ “Another, {peaking in defence of a gentleman, upon 
‘whom a cenfure was moved, happily faid, that he 
thought that gentleman was more Hable to be thanked 
and rewarded, than cenfured. You knot, I pre- 
fume, that Hable can never be ufed in a good TEnrs” 

You have with you three or four of thelhett Pro < 

lifh Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift; reid 
them with the utmoft care, and with a particular 
‘view to their language ; and they may poflibly cor- 
tect that curious infelicity of diction, which you ac- 
qlised at Weftminfter. Mr. Harte excepted, I will 
admit that you have met with very few Englifh 
abroad, who could improve your ftyle; and with 
many, I dare fay, who fpeak as ill as yourfelf, and 
it may be worfe; you muft, therefore;-take the 
more pains, and confult your authors, and Mr. 
Harte, the more. I need not tell you how attentive 
the Romans and Greeks, particularly the Athenians, 
were to this object. It is alfo a ftudy among the 
Tralians and the French ; witnefs their refpective 
Academies and Diétionaties,~ for improving and 
fixing their languages. ‘To our fhame be it fpoken; 
it is te{s attended to here than in any polite country ; 
but that is no reafon why you fhould not attend to 
it; on the contrary, it will diftinguifh you the more. 
Cicero fays, very truly, that: it's glorious to excel 
other nfen in that very article, in which men excel 
brutes ;_/peech. a ie 

© °Conftant experience’ has thown me, that\great pu- 
‘rity and elegance of ftyle, with a graceful elocution, 

cover'a multitude of faults, in either a fpeaker or a 
a : y. is writer, 
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rao a 
TO W1s son. 407 
writer. “For my own part, I confefs (and I believe 
moft people are of my mind) that, if a fpeaker fhould 
ungracefully, mutter or ftammer out to me the fenfe 
ofan ‘ankel, deformed by barbarifms and folecifins, 
ox larded with vulgarifms, he fhould neyer {peak to 
+ mea fecond time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, 
Gr you gain nothing; the eyes and the ears are the 
only roads to the heart. Merit and knowledge will 
not gain hearts, though they will fecure them when 
gained, Pray’have that truth ever in your mind. 
Engage the eyes, by your addrefs, air, angueflo~ 
tions; footh the ears, by the elegancy and harmony 
of your diction ; the heart will certainly follow; and 
the whole man, or woman, will as certainly follow 
the heart. I muft repeat it to you, over and over 
again, that, with all the knowledge which you may 
have at prefent, or hereafter acquire, and with all 
the merit that evér man had, if you have nota 
frceful addrefs, liberal and engaging manners, a 
prepoftefling air, and a good degree of eloquence 
in fpeaking and writing, you will be nobody: but 
“will have the daily mortification of feeing people, 
with not one tenth part of your merit or knowledge, 
get the ftart of you, and difgrace you, both in 
-gompany and if bufinefs. 
© You have read Quintilian; the beft book in the 
world to form an Orator: pray read Cicero’ de Ora- 
tore ; the, Bbeft book in the world to finith one. 
Tranflate’ and re-tranflater from-and to Latin, Greek, 
and Explith :emake -yourfelf a pure and elegant ] 
— Ss fonts: but a 
‘ | 
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Tio ‘not find that Goa ‘hai madé you a Poet, and A 
“am very glad that hevhas not : therefore, for God’s 
* fake, make yourfelf an Orator, which you may do. 
a Though I ftill call you boy, I confidek you “no, 
© Jonger as fuch ; and, when I refleét upon the pre- 
+ @igious quantity of manure that has been laid upen - 
‘you, I expect you fhould produce more at eighteen, 
than uncultivated foils do at cight-and-twenty. 
Pray tell Mr. Harte, I have received his letter of 
tke 13th N.S. Mr. Smith was much in the right, 
let you go, at this time of the year, by fea; 
in the fuimer you may navigate as much as you 
Pleafe ; as for example; from Leghorn to Genoa, 
&c, Adieu. 








. LETTER CXCIV. 


London, Noy. 26th, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


W£HILE the Roman Republic flonrithed} while 
glory was purfued, and virtue practifed, and while 
even little irregularities and idecencies, not cogniza- 
ble by law, were, however, not thought below the 
public care ; Cenfors were eftablifhed, difcretionally 
to fupply, i in particular cafes, the inevitable defects 
“of the Law, which muft, and can only be general. 
This employment I affume to myfelf with eee to 
z, your little Republic, leaving the Legiflative pow 
Saab Harte; ; Lhope, se ene tne 
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will feldom, or rather never, have occafion to ex- 
ert his fupreme authority ; and I do by no means 
fufpect you, of any faults that may require that in- 
terpofition. But, to tell you the plain truth, I am 
of opinion, that my Cenforial power will not be 
ufelefs to you,,nor a fine-cure to me, The fooner 
you make it both, the better for us both. +I can» 
now exercife this employment only upon hearfay, 
or, at moft, written evidence; and thercfore fhall 
exercife if with great lenity, and fome diffidence ; . 
but when we meet, and that I can form my jyglg~ 
ment upon ocular and auricular evidence, I thal 
no more let the leaft impropriety, indecorum, 
or irregularity, pafs uncenfured, than my prede- 
ceffor Cato did. I fhall read you with the attention 
of a critic, not with the partiality of an author: dif 
ferent i in this refpect, indeed, from moft critics, 
that I hall feek for faults, only to correct, and not 
to expofe them. I have often thought, and {till 
think, that there are few things which people in 
general know lefs, than how to love, and how to 
hates They hurt thofe they love, by a miftaken 
indulgence, by a blindnefs, nay often a partiality to” 
their faults ; Where they hate, they hurt them#telves, 
by ill-timed paffion and rage. Fortunately for you, 
I never loved you in that miftaken manner. _ From _ 
your infancy, I made you the object ofymy moft 
ferious attention, and not my plaything. I con~ 
fulted your real good, not your humours or fancies 5 
and. I fhall centinue to do fo while you want it, 


_which will probably be the cafe during our joint 
ee x3 


a lives; 
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liyes for, confideting the difference of ouf ages, in 
the courfe of nature, you will hardly have acquired 
experience enough of your own, while I thall bein 
a condition of lending you any of mine. Feople in 
general will much better bear being told of their 
vices or crimes, than of their little failings and 
weakneffes. They, in fome degree, juftify or ex> 
tcufe (as they think) the former, by ftrong paffions, 
feduétion, and artifices of others; but to be told of, 
or to confefs, their little failings and weakneffes, 
imblics an inferiority of parts, too mortifying to 
that felf-love and vanity, which are infeparable 
jfrom our natures. I have been intimate enough 
with feveral people, to tell them, that they had faid 
or done a very criminal thing ; but I never was inti- 
mate enough with any man to tell him very ferioufly, 
that he had faid or done avery foolifh one. Nothing 
lefs than the relation between you and me can 
poflibly authorize that freedom; but, fortunately 
for you, my Parental rights, joined to my Cenforial 
powers, give it me in its fulleft extent, and my 
concérn for you will make me exert it. Rejoice, ” 
therefore, that there is one perfon in the world, 
who can and will tell you what will be very ufeful 
to you to know, and yet what no-other man living 
could or would tell you. Whatever I fhall tell © 
uu, of this kind, you are very fure, can have no 
' other motive than your intereft: I can figither be 
jealous nor envious of your reputation or your for- 
‘tune, which I muft be both defirous &nd proud to, 
‘eftablith and promote : Icannot be your rival, either 
© m 





TO HIS SON. q cL 
in love or in bufinefs; on the contraryy I want the © 
Rays of your rifing, to reflect new luftre upon my 
fetting Laghiy in order to this, I fhall analyfe you 

_ minutely, en{ure you freely, that you may not 
if poflible) have one fingle fpot when in your 
Meridian. 

’ There is nothing that a young fellow, at his firft 
appearance in the world, has more reafon to dread, 
and confequently fhould take more pains to avoid, 
than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It de- 
grades him with the moft reafonable part of mankgnd; 
‘but it ruins him with the reft; and I have Known 
many a man undone, by acquiring a ridiculous nick- 
name; I would not, for all the riches in the world, 
that you fhould acquire one when you return to Eng- 
land. Vices and crimes excite hatred and reproach; 
failings, weakneffes, and awkwardnefles, excite ri- 
dicule ; they are laid hold of by mimicks, who, 
though very contemptible wretches themfelves, often, 
by their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their betters, 
The little defedts in manners, elocution, addrefs, 
and air, (and even of figure, though very unjuftly) 
are the objects of ridicule, and the caufes of nick- 
names. You cannot imagine the grief it would give 
me, and the prejudice it would do you, if, by way 
of diftinguifhing you from others of your name, you 
fhould happen to be called Muttering Stanhope, 


Left- legged Stanhope : therefore, take great care to 


| 


AbfentsStanhope, Ill-bred Stanhope, or Awkward, { 


put it out of the power of Ridicule itfelf to give you 


any of thefe ridiculous epithets ; for, a | 
it 
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"Gt will fick to you, like the envenomed fhirt. The 
very firft day that I fee you, I thall be able to tell 
you, and certainly fhall tell you, what degree ‘of 
danger you are in; and I hope, that my &’dmoni- 
tions, as Cenfor, may prevent the cenfures of thé 
Public. Admonitions are always ufeful ; is this one 
or not? You are the beft judge: it is your own 
picture which I fend you, drawn, at, my requeft, 
by a Lady at Venice: pray let me know how far, 
in your confcience, you think it like; for,: there 
areMame parts of it which I with may, and others, 
which I fhould be forry were. Ifend you, literally, 
the copy of that part of her letter, to her friend here, 
which relates to you. 

‘Tell Mr. Harte, that I have this moment received 
his letter of the 22d, N.S. and that I approve ex~ 
tremely of the long ftay you have made at Venice. 
I love long refidences at Capitals; running poft 
‘through ditferent places is a moft unprofitable way 
of travelling, and admits of no application. Adieu. 


* *© Selon vos ordres, j'ay foigneufement exarhiné 
*¢ Je jeune Stanhope, et je crois l'avoir approfondi. 
*¢ En voici le portrait que je crois trés fidéle. Na 
*© Je vifage joli, I’air fpirituel, et le regard fin. Sa 
. “figure 

. te . . 
_* * In compliance to your orders, I have examified young 
+ “Stanhope carefully, and think I have penetrated into his 
. “ charaéter, ‘This is his portrait, which I take, to be a faith- 
«<falone. His face is pleafing, his countenance fenfiblé, and 
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** figure eft & prefent trop quarrée, mais s'il grandit, 
** comme il-en a encore et le tems et Métoffe, elle 
**fera bonne. Ila certainement beaucoup d’acquit, — 
S¢ et ont m'affure qu’il {gait A fond les langues fgavan= 
“tes. Pour le Frangois, je {gais qu'il le parle par- 
*¢ faitement bien; et l'on dit qu'il en eft de méme 
*€ de I’Allemand. Les queftions qu'il fait font ju= 
“*dicieufes, et marquent qu'il cherche a s‘inftruire. 3 





« but Jf he thoots up, which he has matter and years for, he 
«will then be of a good fize. He has, undoubtedly, a 

% fund of acquired knowledge: I am affured thot vetted 

« of the learned languages. As for French, I know he {peaks 

* it perfeétly ; and, [am told, German as well. ‘The queftions 
“he atks are judicious, and denote a thirft after knowledge. 

“ I cannot fay, that he appears cqually defirous of pleafings 

“ for, he feems to negleét attentions and the Graces. He docs 

“© not come into a room well ; nor has he that eafy, noble cars | 
“ riage, which would be proper for him. It is true, he is as yet 
“young, and inexperienced; one may therefore reafonably 
‘hope, that his exercifes which he bas not yet gone through, 

* and good company, in which he is ftill » novice, will polith, 

* and give all that is wanting, to complete him, What fecaw 
 neceflary for that purpofe, would be an attachment to fome — 
“ woman of fathion, and who knows the world, Some Ma- 
«dame de 1'Urfay would be the proper perfon, In fhorty 
“can affare you, that he has eyery thing which Lord Chefter= | 
« field can with him, excepting that carriage, thofe graces, and 
* the ftyle ufed in the beft company ; which be will certainly 
* acquire in time, and by frequenting the polite world. Ifhe 
* fhould not, it would be great pity, fince he foewell deferves 
« to polftsthem: You kuow their importance: My Lord, bis 
« father, it too, be being mafter of them all. . To cone 
* clude, if Stanhope acquires the graces, I promife you, — 
“he Will make his way; if not, he will be flopt in a courle,, | 
the goal of which he might attain with honour.” : 

a ig 
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Je ne vous dirai pas qu'il cherche autant a plaires 
“© puifqu'il paroit négliger les Attentions et les 
** Graces, Il fe préfente mals et n’a tien moins 
* que lair et la tournure aifée et noble qu'il lui 
** faudroit. Il eft vrai qu'il eft encore jeune et’ 
** neuf; de forte qu’on a lieu d’efpérer que fes ex- 
* ercices, qu'il n'a pas encore faits, et la bonne 
** compagnie ou il eft encore novice, le décrotte- 
** ont, et lui donneront tout ce qui Jui manque a 
** prefent. Un arrangement avec quelque femme 
ad hacgndition et qui a du monde, quelque Ma- 
** dame de l'Urfay, eft précifément ce qu'il lui 
** faut. Enfin j'ofe vous aflurer qu'il a tout ce que 
** Monfieur de Chefterfield pourroit lui fouhaiter, 
© 4 exception des Manieres, des Graces, et du ton 
«< de la bonne Compagnic, qu'il prendra furement 
**avec le tems, et l'ufage du grand monde. Ce 
** feroit bien dommage au moins qu'il ne les prit 
point, puifqu’il mérite tant de Jes avoir. Et vous 
“¢ feavez bien de quelle importance elles font. Mon- 
“¢ fieur fon Pere le {gait auffi, les poffédant lui méme 
“¢ comme il fait. Bref, fi le petit Stanhope acquiert 
“*© les Graces, i] ira loin, je yous en réponds; fi non, 
“il sarrétera court dans une belle carriére, qu'il 
«* pourroit autrement fournir.” 
You fee, by this extract, of what confequence 
“other peopie think thefe things. Therefore, I hope 
you will no longer look upon them as triffeg. It is 
_ the character of an able man to defpife little things 
in great bufinefs; but then he knows «what things 

are litle, and what not, He does not fuppofe 
ie .' things 
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things little, becaufe they are commonly called fo; 
but by the confequences that may, or may not, at- 
tend them, If gaining people’s affections, and in= 
terefting their hearts in your favour, be of confe= 
*queice, as it undoubtedly is; he knows very well, 
that a happy concurrence of all thefe, commonly 
* called little things, Manners, Air, Addrefs, Graces, 
&c, is of the utmoft confequence, and will never be 
at reft till he has acquired them. The world is taken 
by the outfide of things, and we muft take the 
world as it is; you orI cannot fet it right. | Lidhow, 
“at this time, a man of great quality and.ftation, who 
has not the parts of a porter; but raifed himfelf to 
the ftation he is in, fingly by having a graceful fi- 
gure, polite manners, and an engaging addrefs: 
which, by the way, he only acquired by habits 
for, he had not fenfe enough to get them by reflec~ 
tion. Parts and habit fhould confpire to complete 
you. You will have the habit of good company, 
and you have reflection in your power. 


———— 
LETTER CCV, 
London, Dec. 5th, O.S. 1749. 


Degr Boy, : 
"THOsE-who fuppofe, that men in general at ra~ 
tionally, Becaufe they are called rational creatures, 
know very little of the world; and, if they a& 
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emfelves ‘upon that’ fuppofition, will, nine times 
ten, find themfelves grofily miftaken. That man 
animal bipes, implame, rifibile, 1 entirely agrees 
but for the rationale, I can only allow it: him in 
aétu primo (to talk Logic), and feldom in affu fecindo. 
‘Thus, the {peculative, cloiftered pedant, in his fo- 
litary cell, forms fyftems of things as they fhould* 
he, not as they are; and writes as decifively and 
abfurdly upon war, politics, manners, and cha- 
taéters, as that pedant talked, who was fo kind as 
to iMéry Hannibal in the art of war. Such clofet 
politicians never fail to aflign the deepeft motives 
for the moft trifling aétions; inftead of often 
afctibing the greateft actions to’ the moft trifling 
caufes, in which they would be much feldomer 
miftaken. They read and write of Kings, Heroes, 
and Statefmen, as never doing any thing but ipon 
* the deepeft principles of found policy. But thofe 
who fee and obferve Kings, Heroes, and Statefmen, 
difcover that they have head-achs, indigeftions, hu- 
mours, and paffions, juft like other people; every 
‘one of which, in their turn, determine their wills, 
in defiance of their reafon. Had we only read in 
the Life of Alexander, that he burnt Perfepolis, 
“it would doubtlefs have been accounted far from 
deep policy : we fhould have been told, that his 
| new conquet could not have been fecured, without 
the deftruétion of that Capital, which woiid have 
ibeeaitlinccontant feat of cabals, confpiracies, and 
evolts. But; luckily, we are informed ‘at the fame 
f time; that ‘this hero, this demi-god, this* fon and 
Tah os heir 





heir of Jupiter Ammon, | nevael to get 
drunk with his w—e; and, by way of frolick, dee 4 
ftroyed one of the firieft cities in the world. Read — 
men, therefore, yourfelf, not in books, but in na- | 
‘ture, Adopt no fyftems, but ftudy them yourfelf, 
Obferve their weakneffes, their paflions, their hu- | 
mours, of all which their underftandings are, nine 
times in ten, the dupes. You will-then know, that — 
they are to be gained, influenced, or led, much 
oftener by little things than by great ones; and, — 
confequently, you will no longer think thofe shi 
“little, which tend to fuch great purpofes, ” 
Let us apply this now to the particular objet of | 
this letter; I mean, fpeaking in, and influencing | 
publick affemblies. The nature of our conftitution 
makes Eloquence more ufeful, and more neceflary, 
inthis country, than in any other in Europe, Ay 
certain degree of good fenfe and knowledge is res 
quifite for that, as well as for every thing elfe; but” 
beyond that, the purity of diction, the elegancy of 
ftyle, the harmony of periods, a pleafing clocution, 
and a graceful action, are the things which a pub- 
lick {peaker fhould attend to the moft ; becaufe his 
audience certainly does,and underftands them the 
beft ; or rather, indeed, underftands little elfe,.The 
late Lord Chancellor Cowper's ftrength, as an Ora-_ 
tor, lay by no meahs in his reafonjngs, for 
 ofterv he: hazarded very wesk ones. But fuch w 
the purity and elegancy of his ftyle, fuch the 
- priety and charms of his elocution, and fuch 
" eracefulnes of his aStion, that, besser oes 
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. ‘Out univerfal applaufe: the ears and the eyes gave 


: him up the hearts and the underftandings of the au- 
| dience. On the contrary, the late Lord Townfhend 
always fpoke materially, with argument and know- 
ledge; but never pleafed. Why? His diétion-was: 
not only inelegant, but frequently ungrammatical, 
always vulgar ; his cadences falfe, his voice unhar- * 
monious, and his action ungraceful. Nobody heard 
him with patience; and the young fellows ufed to 
joke upon him, and repeat his inaceuracies. . The 
| pare of Argyle, though the weakeft reafoner; 
Was, the toft pleafing {peaker ] ever knew in my life. ° 
t chaimed, he warmed, he forcibly ravithed, 
the audience; not by his matter certainly, but by 
his manner of delivering it. A moft genteel figure; 
a graceful noble air, an harmonious voice, an ele- 
gancy of ftyle, and a ftrength of emphafis, con- 
fpired to make him the moft affecting, perfuafive, 
and applauded fpeaker I ever faw. I was captivated, 
like others; but when I came home, and coollycon- 
fidered what he had faid, ftripped of all thofe orna- 
_ Tents in which he had dreffed it, I-often found the 
matter flimfy, the arguments weak, and I was con- 
_ ¥inced of the power of thefe adventitious concurring 
_ circumftances, which ignorance of mankind only 
calls trifling ones. Cicero, in his Book de Oratore, 
in order to rgife the dignity of that profeffion, which 
_ he well knew himfelf to be at the head of, afferts, 
| that a complete Orator muft be 4 complete « every 
- thing, Lawyer, Philofopher, Divine, é&c. That 
E “Steyn well, if it were poflible; but 
ae mag's 








man’s life is not long enough; and I hold him to 
be the completeft Orator, who {peaks the beft upon _ 
that fubjeét which’ occurs; whofe happy choice of — 

words, whofe lively imfagination, whofe elocution 
«and action adorn and grace his matter, at the fame 

time that they excite the attention and engage the 

paffions of his audience. 

You will be of the Houfe of Commons as bond as 
you are of age; and you muft firft make a figure 
there, if you would make a figure, or a fortune, in 
your country! This you can never do, withoug that 


which you now feem to neglect, and which you 
have entirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is — 
to be learned. Care and obfervation will do its: but 
do not flatter yourfelf, that all the knowledge, fenfe, 
and reafoning in the world, will ever make youa pos 
pular and applauded fpeaker, without the ornaments 
and the graces of ftyle, elocution, and aétion. Senfe » 
and argument, though coarfely delivered, will have 
their weight in a private converfation, ‘with two or 
three people of fenfe: but in a public affembly they _ 
will have none, if naked and deftitute of the advan+ 
tages I have mentioned, Cardinal de Retz obferves, — 
very juftly, that every numerous affembly is mobly 
influenced: by their paffions, humours, and affec~ 
tions, which nothing ‘but eloquence gver did, or 
ever can.engage, This is fo important a contiders 
ation for every body in this Country, and more pars 
ticularly for you, that I earneftly recommend it 
your moft i fish care and attention. = yo 
. mh o : 


| 
| 
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*‘correétnefs and ¢legancy in your own fanguage, — i 
| 
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- didtion, in whatever language, you either write or 
| fpeak; contract s habit of correétnels and elegance. 


“Confider your ftyle, even in the freeft converfation,' 


and moft familiar letters. After; at leaft} if not*be- 
_ fore, you have faid any thing, reflect if you could, 


not have faid it better. Where you doubt of the 
propriety or elegancy of a word or a phrafe, confult 
fome good dead or living authority in that language. 
Ufe yourfelf to tranflate, from yarious languages, 
into Englith: correét thofe tranflations till they fa- 
tisfy, your ear, a8 well as your underitanding. And 
be convinced of this truth, that the beft fenfe and - 
reafon in the world-will be as unwelcome in a‘pub- 
lic affembly, without thefe ornaments, as they will 
in publi¢g companies, without the affiftance of man- 
ners and_politenefs, If you will pleafe people, you 
mouft pleafe them in their own way; and, as you 
cannot make them what they fhould be, you muft 


- take them as they are. I repeat it again, they are 


only to be taken by agrémens, and by what flatters 
their fenfes and their hearts. Rabelais firft wrote 
a moft excellent book, which nobody liked; then, 
determined to conform to the public tafte, he wrote 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, which every body liked, 
extravagant asit was. Adieu, 
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Dear Box, 


TT ‘is ‘now above forty years fince I have never 
fpoken ‘nor written one fingle word, without giving 
myfelf at leaft one moment's time to confider, whe- 
‘ther it.was a good one ora bad one, and whether 4 
‘could not find out a better in its place. An gunbfr- 
thonious and rugged period, at thistime, fhocks my 
‘ears; and J, ‘like all the reft of the world, will wil- 
Jinglyexchange and give up fome degree of rough 
fenfe, fora good degree'of pleafing found, I will © 
freely and truly own'to you, without cither vanity 
or falfe modefty, that whatever reputation I have 
acquired, as ‘a fpeaker, is more owing to my con~ 
ftant attention to my diétion, than to my matter, 
which was neceffarily jnft the fame of other people's. 
‘When you come into Parliuntent, your reputation, © 
* as a Ypeaker, will depend much more upon your 
words, and your periods, than upon the ful 
"Lhetfame matter occurs equally ‘to every body « 
‘commion’"fenfe, upon the fame queftion: the dreff- — 
 ing'it well, is what excites the attention and admin 
‘tion of the audience. 

Te is in Parliament that Thave fet my eee cake 
' Your ‘taking figure: it = there that want to ‘have 
‘you juitly proud of if, “and'to make me 

of you. 5 tar yeua bea 4 

eopk 2.4 Speaker 
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‘fpeaker there: Tufe'the word muff, becaufe I know 
you may if you will. The vulgar, who are always 
miftaken, look upon a Speaker and a Comet with the 
fame aftonifhment and adinivation, taking thent both 
* for preternatural phenomena. This error difcourages 
many young men from attempting that charaéter ; 
‘and good fpeakers are willing to have their talent 
confidered as fomething very extraordinary, if not 
a peculiar gift of God to his Elect, “But, let you 
and I analyfe and fimplify this good fpeaker; let us 
#ip him of thofe adventitious plumes, with which 
his own pride, and the ignorance of others, have 
decked him; and we fhall find the true definition 
of him to be no more than this:—A man of good* 
* common fenfe, who reafons juftly, and exprefles 
himfelf elegantly, on-that fubjeét upon which he 
fpeaks. There is, furely, no witchcraft in this. A 
man of fenfe, without a fuperior and aftonifhing de- 
gree of parts, will not talk nonfenfe upon any fub- 
» jeét; nor will he, if he has the leaft tafte or appli- 
cation, talk inelegantly. What then does all this 
mighty art and myftery of fpeaking in Parliament. 
amount to? Why, no more than this, that the 
man who fpeaks in the Houfe of Commons, fpeaks 
in that Houfe, and to four hundred people, that 
‘opinion, upon 2 given fubjeét, which he would | 
make nq difficulty of {peaking in any houfe in Eng- 
“Jand, round the fire, or at- table, to any, fourteen 
people whatfoever; better judges, perhaps, and fe~ 
verer critics of what he fays, than any fourteen gen- 
flemen of the Houle of Commons, 
Ehave 
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Thaye fpoken fréquently in Parliament; and not 
alivays without fome applaufe; and therefore I can 
affure you, from my experience, that there is yery 
little in it. “ The elegancy of the ftyle, and the turn 


* of the periods, make the chief impreffion upon the. 


hearers. Give them but one or two round and har- 


* monious periods in a fpeech, which they will retain 


and repeat ; and they will go home as well fatisfied, 
as people do from an Opera, humming all the way 
one or two favourite tunes that have ftruck their 
ears, and were eafily caught. Moft people hgve 
ears, but few have judgment; tickle thot ears, 
and, depend upon it, you will catch their judg- 
ments, fuch as they are. 

Cicefo, confcious that he was at the top of his 
profeflion (for in his time eloquence was a profef- 
fion), in order to fer himfelf off, defines, in his 
Treatife de Oratore, an Orator to be fuch a man as 
never was, or neyer will be; and, by this fallacious 
argument, fays, that he muft know every art_and 
{cience whatfoever, or how: fhall he {peak upon 
them? But with fubmiffion to fo great an author- 


‘ity, my definition of an Orator is extremely different 


from, and I believe much truer than his. I call 
that man an Orator, who reafons juftly, and ex- 
preffés himfelf elegantly upon whatever fubject he 
treats. Problems in Geometry, Equations in Al- 
gebra, Proceffes in Chemiftry, and Expetiments in 
Anatomy, are never, that I have heard of, the ob- 
jeéts of Eloquence ; and therefore I humbly con- 
Geive, ‘that a man may be a very fine fpeaker, and 
Lid Y¥2 an IF 4] 
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“yet Know nothing ‘of Geometry, Algebra, Che~ 
‘miftry, or Anatomy. The ‘fubjeéts of all Par- 
‘Hamentary debates, are fabjeéts of common ‘fenfe 
“fingly. Bae *s 
*\ "Thus I write whatever occurs'to’me, that I'think 
‘May contribute cither to form or inform you. May - 
‘my labour'not be in yain'! and it will not, ‘if you 
‘will'but have half the concerm for yourfélf, that T 
‘have for you. Adiew 
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London, December the rath, O. 8. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


Lord Gharendon, in his hiftory, ‘fays of Mr, 
John Hampden, that be bad a head to contrive, 2 
‘aongueto-perfuade, and a hand to execute any mifchief. 
T thall not now enter into the juftnefs of this charac~ * 
terof Mr. Hampden, to whofe ‘brave ‘ftand.againft 
‘the illegal demand of Ship-money we owe our prefertt 
Tiberties.; but I mention it to you as the character, 
which, with the alteration 6f one fingle word, Good, - 
inktead of Mifthief, I would have you'afpire to, and 
‘ule your utmoft endeavours'to deferve. "The head'to 
‘contrive, God muft to a certain degree have'given 
| you ; but itis in your own power ‘greafly to improve 
; S ; tongue 
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tongue to perfuade, it wholly depends upon 
and without it the beft head will contrive to very 
purpofe. The hand to. execute depends likewife, in 
my opinion, in a great meafure upon yourfelf. "Se 
Fious reflection will always give courage in a 0 
caufe ; and the courage arifing from reflection is of 
‘a much fuperior nature to the animal and conftitu- 
tional courage of a foot-foldier. The former is fteady 
and unfhaken, where the nodus is dignus.vindice ; the 
latter is oftener improperly than properly exerted, 
but always brutally. 

The fecond, member of my text (to fat ecclee 
fiaftically) thall be the fubject of my, following dif- 
courfe ; the tongue to perfuade—as judicious Preache: 
recommend. thofe virtues, which they think their 
feveral audiences want the moft ; fuch as truth and — 
continence, at Court ; difintereftednefs, in the oe 
and fobriety, i in the Country. 

You muft certainly, in the courfe of your little 
experience, have felt the different effects of elegant 
and inelegant {peaking. Do you not fuffer, ie ‘ 
people accoft you in a ftammering and hefitat 
manner; in an untuneful voice, with falfe acc 
and cadences ; puzzling and blundering through 
lecifns, barbarifms, and vulgarifms, mifplacing « 

; their bad words, ged at all pay oe Does not 
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Rene? The effects of a correct and adoined ftyle, 
of method and perfpicuity, are incredible towards 
perfuafion: they often ‘fupply the want of reafon 
and argument; but, when ufed in the fupport of * 

reafon and argument, they are irrefiftible. The 

French attend very much to the purity and elegancy, 

of their ftyle, even in common converfation; in~ 

fomuch that it is a charaéter, to fey of a man, qu'il 

»narre bien. "Their converfations frequently turn upon 
the delicacies of their language, and an Academy is 

employed in fixing it. The Cru/ca, in Italy, has 

the fame object ; and I have met with very few Ita~ 

Tans, who did not {peak their own language cor- 

rectly and elegantly. How much more neceffary is 

it for an Englifhman to do fo, who is to fpeak it in 

a public affembly, where the laws and liberties of 

»his couritry are the fubjeéts of his deliberation | 
‘The tongue that would perfuade, there, muft not 

content itfelf with mere articulation, You know 

what pains Demofthenes took to corre¢t his naturally 

had elocution ; you know that’he declaimed by the 

fea-fide in ftorms, to prepare himfelf for the noife of 

. the tumultuous affemblies he was to fpeak to; and 

you can now judge of the correétnefs and elegancy 

of his ftyle. He thought all: thefe things of con- 

fequence,, and he thought right ; pray do you think 

* fo too, It is of the utmoft confequence to you to 

‘be of that opinion. If you have the leatt Hefeg in 

locution, take the utmoft care and pains to 
‘it. Do not neglect your ftyle, whatever 

you fpeak in, or whomever you Speak to, 
“were 
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wedi spe Shiga, Beck: always for thes bet 
words and’ the happieft expreffions you can find. 
Do not content yourfelf with being barely under- 

» ftood; but adorn your thoughts, and drefs them as 
you would your perfon; which, however well pro- 
portioned it might be, it would be very improper 
and indecent to exhibit naked, or even worfe dreffed 
than people of your fort are. 

T have fent you, in a packet which your Leipfig 
acquaintance, Duval, fends to his correfpondent at 
Rome, Lord Bolingbroke's book *, which he pab- 
lithed about a year ago. I defire that you will read 
it over and over again, with particular attention to 
the ftyle, and to all thofe beauties of Oratory with’ 


which it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confefs, . 


I did not know all the extent and powers of the Eng= 
lifh language. Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue 


and a pen to perfuade; his manner of {peaking in* 


private converfation is full as elegant as his writings; 
whatever fubjeét he either {peaks or writes upon, he 
adorns it with the moft fplendid eloquence ; not a 
ftudied or labouréd eloquence, but fuch a flowing 
happinefs of diétion, which (from care perhaps at 
firft) is become fo habitual to him, that even his moft 
familiar converfations, if taken down ia writing, 


would bear the prefs, without the leaft correétion _ 


either as to method or ftyle, If his conduét, in the 


former part of his life, had been equal to all his . 


# Letters off the Spitit of Patriotifim, on the Idea of a Patriot 
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natural and acquired. talents, he would. moft juttly, 
haye-merited the epithet of all-accomplithed. He is, 
limfelf fenfible of his paft errors:. thofe violent paf 
fions, which feduced him. in. his youth,. have now. 
© fubfided by. age; and: take him.as.he is now,, thé 
haraster, of all-accomplifhed is more his due,, than, 
anyoman’s IL ever knew in my life. 7 
But he has been a moft mortifying inftance of the. 
| violence of human paffions, and of the weaknefs of 
the moft exalted human reafon. His virtues and his 
victs, his reafon, and his paffions, did not blend 
themfelyes. by agradation of tints, but formed.a 
fhining and fudden contraft, Here the darkeft, 
there the moft fplendid colours : and both rendered. 
_ more fhining from their proximity, Impetuofity, 
excefs, and almoft extravagancy, charadterifed not 
only his.paffions, but even his fenfes. His youth 
twas diftingnifhed by all the tumult and ftorm) of 
pleatures, in which he. moft licentioufly triumphed, 
» difdaining all. decorum. His fine imagination. was 
often heated and exhaufted with his body, im cele- 
brating, and deifying the proftituterof the night ; sand 
his convivial joys were pufhed to all'the extravagancy 
of frantic Bacchanals. Thofepaflions.were inter~ 
rupted but by a ftronger, Ambition, The former 
impaired ‘both; his, conftitution, and his. character 5 
* tour the larer eye ahi Sein sod 
|, Feputation. é 
He bs as aa Pee 9 feudnpatpastiec tay 
fixed reflested principles of good-nature and friend- 
Pips put tbey are satel then, ane and 
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TO HIS SON. 


fuddenly and_often varied to their oppofite extremes, 
with. regard even to the fame perfons, He receives 
the commpn) attentions: of civility as. obligations, — 
which. he returns with ‘jntereft ; and. refents. with, 
‘paffion the little inadvertencies of hdman nature,” 
which he repays with intereft too. Even a differ= 

, ence of opinion upon a Philofophical fubjeét would, 
provoke, and prove him no practical Philofopher at 
leaft. 

Notwithftanding the diflipation of his youth, ; waa 
the tumultuous agitation of his middle agg, hé has 

“an .infinite. fund -of various and almoft «univerfal 
knowledge, which, from the cleareft and quickeli 
conception, and happieft memory, that ever «nan, 
was bleffed with, he always, carries about him, It 
is his. pocketmoncy 5, and he never has occafion. to 
draw. upon a book for any fum. He: excels, more 
particularly in Hiftory, as his hiftorical works plainly, 
prove. The relative Political and Commercial in= 
terefts of every country in Europe, particularly of his 
own, are better known to him, than perhaps to any 
man, in. it; but, how: fieadily he has purfued the 
latter, in, his public conduct, Lis enemies, of all’ 
partics;and denominations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and diftinguithed himfelf in 
bufinefs: and. his. penetration was almoft intuition. 
Lam old. enough, to. have heard bim {peak in Parlia- 

ment, And I remember, that,. though prejudiced, 

sant hie by party, L felt all the force and c! 
of bis cloyuence. Like Belial, in Milton, * ‘a 
D 
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the'internal and external advantages’ and talents “of 
i an Orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, 

elocution, knowledge; and, above all, the pureft 

“and moft florid diétion, with the jufteft metaphors,’ 

and happieft images, had raifed him to the poft of 

Secretary at War at four-and-twenty years old ; an 

age at which others are hardly thought fit for the 
| finalleft employments. 

During his Jorg exile in France, he applied him- 
felf to ftudy with his chara¢teriftieal ardour ; and 
there he formed and chiefly executed the plan of a. , 
great Philofophical work. ‘The common bounds of 
human Knowledge are too narrow for his warm and 
afpiring imagination. He muft go extra flammantia 
menia Mundi, aid explore the unknown and: un- 
Knowable regions of Metaphyfics; which open an 
unbounded field for the excurfions of an ardent 
imagination ; where endlefS conjectures fupply the 
defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often 
afurp both its name and influence. - 

_ He'has had a very handfome perfon, with a moft 
| engaging addrefs in his air and'manners = he has ‘all 
the dignity and good-breeding which a man of quae 
\ Tity thould or can have, and which fo few, in this 
country at leaft, really have. 
id He profeffes himfelf a Deift ; believing in a gene- 
fidente, but doubting of, though by no means 
g (as is commonly fuppofed), the iarenaltitty 
rs foul, and a future eftate. 
n the whole of this extraordinary finan, what 
. saa we fy, » but—Alas, poor human nature! ~~ 
I *In 
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Ih your deftination, you will have frequent occa- 


fions to fpeak in public; to Princes ‘and States, 
abroad ; to the Houfe of Commons, at home: judge 
then, whether Eloquence is neceffary for you or nots 
not only common Eloquence, which i is rather free 
from faults, than adorned by beauties; but the 
higheft, the moft fhining degree of eloquence. ‘For 
God's fake, have this objeét always in your view, 
and in your thoughts. Tune your “tongue carly to 
perfuiafion 5 and let no jarring, diffonant accents sever 
. fall from it. Contraé& an habit of {peaking well, 
upon every ocgafion, and neglect yourfelf in no one, 
Eloquence and good-breeding, alone, with an ex- 
ceeding {mall degree of parts and knowledge, will 
carry a man a great away; with your parts and 
str then, how far will they not carry you? 
Adieu! 
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LETTER CCVIL 


London, Dec. the 16th, 0.5, itis 


Dear Boy, 


THIS letter will, I hope, Para. = | 
and wiell fettled at Rome, after the ufual diftreffes 


and of 3 winter journey ; which are very 
een you patience. Your ftay there I 
upon as a very ipo piel of Sone 
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raLbiior’: that you ,will fill ‘it up well... T 
9¢ you will employ the mornings diligently with 
Mr. Harte, in acquiring weight 5 3 and the evenings 
in the beft companies at Rome, in acquiring luftre, 
A formal, dull father would recommend to you to’ 
plod out the evenings, too, at home over a book by 
a dim taper ; but I recommend to you the evenings 
for your pleafures, which are as much a part of your 
éducation, and almoft as meceflary aone, as your 
ning ftudies, Go to whatever affemblics or 
cles people of fafhion go to; and, when 
ou are there, do as they do. . Endeayour to’ 
ontthine thofe who fhine there the moft; get the 
Cardo, the, Gentilezza, the Leggiadria of the Italians ; 
make love to the moft impertinent beauty of con- 
dition that you meet with, and be gallant, with all 
the refi. . Speak Italian, right or wrong, to every 
body; and if you do but laugh at yourfelf firft for 
bad Italian, nobody elfe will laugh at you for 
"Phat is the only way to fpeak it perfectly; 
_ which I expect you will do, becaufe I am fure you 
tay, before you leave Rome. View the moft curi- 
ous remains of antiquity, with a claffical fpirit ; and 
| ei clear up to you many paflages of the 
authors: particularly the Trajan and An- 
Columns; where you find the warlike inftru- 
the drefies, and the trinmphalornaments, of 
Buy.alfo the prints. and, explagations 
rofpectable remains of Roman-gtandeur, 
3 be wich. she. ptiginaly,< Mest Yonge. 
Ee, things, 
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things, fay they are very fine, and then go about 
‘their bufinefs. I hope you will examine'them ih @ 
very different way. Approjondiffis every thing ‘you 
‘Yee or hear; and learn, if you can, the why and the 
“wherefore. Inquire into the meaning antl the-objedts 
of the innumerable proceffions which ‘you will fee 
‘at Rome at this time. Affift at all the ceremonies, 
and know'the reafon, or at leaft ‘the pretences; ‘of 
‘them ; and, however abfurd they maybe, ‘fee an@ 
‘fpeak of them with great decency. Of all'thihgs, 
I beg of you not to herd with your own coufitry~ 
_ nen, butto be always either ‘with the Romans, ‘or 
with the foreign Minifters refiding at Rome. Yoo 
are fent abroad to fee’‘the manners and chatattets, 
and learn the languages, of different countries ; ‘an@ 
not to converfe with Englifh, in Englifh; which 
‘would defeat all thofe ends. Among your graver 
company, ‘I recommend (as I have done before) the 
Jefuits to you; whofe learning and addrefs will both 
pleafe and improve you: inform yourfelf, as much 
as you can, of ‘the hiftory, ‘policy, and prattice’of 
that fociety, from “the time’of its ‘founder, Ignatios 
‘of ‘Loyola, who ‘was hinifelf 2 mad-man. If*you | 
would’know ‘their morality, you will find it fully 
~ and admirably ftated, ‘in Les Lettres d'un Provincial, — 
‘by the'famous ‘Monfieur Pafcal: and it is a book a 
very well worth your reading. Few people feewhar® | 
‘they fee, ‘or’hear what ‘they “hear ; that is, they ee 
and Keat'{p inattentivély and ‘fuperficidlly, thar they 
are y igle the better for what they do fee J 
his, I dare fay, neither is nor will be | 
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cafe. You will underftand, reflect upon, and con- 
fequently retain, what you fee and hear. You have 
fill two years good, but no more, to form your 
character in the world decifively ;, for, within two 
months after your arrival in England, it will be, 
finally and irrevocably determined, one way. or ano- 
ther, in the opinion of the public. Devote, there- 
fore, thefe two years to the purfuit of perfeétion ; 
which ought to be every body’s objeét, though in 
fome particulars unattainable :. thofe who ftrive and 
Yabeur the moft, will come the neareft to it. But, 
above ali things, aim at it in the two important arts. 
of {peaking and pleafing; without them, all your 
other.talents are maimed and crippled. They are the 
wings upon which you muft foar above other people ; 
without them you will only crawl with the dull mafs 
of mankind. Prepoffefs by your Air, Addrefs, and ~ 
Manners ; purfuade by your tongue; and you will 
eafily execute what your head has contrived. I 
defire that you will fend me very minute accounts 
from Rome; not of what you fee, but of whom you 
fee: of your pleafures and entertainments. Tell me 
what companies you frequent moft, and how you 
gre received. Mi dica anche fe la lingua Italiana va 
bene, ¢ fe la parla facilmente; ma in ogni cafo bifogna 
Parlarla fempre per poter alla fine parlarla bene e pulito. 
Le donne linfegnano meglio afjai dei maeftri. Addio Care 
Ragazzo, fi ricordi del Garbo, deliz Gentilezza, e della 
Leggiadria: cofe tante neceffarie ad un Cavaliere. 
wwe 7 
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LETTER Ccix 


London, Dec. roth, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Bor, “a 
Tue knowledge of mankind is a very ufeful_ 
knowledge for every body; a moft neceflary one 
for you, who are deftined to an active, public life. 
You will have do with all forts of charaGers 5 
, you fhould, therefdxe, know them thoroaghly, im 
order to manage them ably. This knowledge is not 
to be gotten fyftematically; you muft acquire it 
yourfelf by your own obfervation and fagacity: I 
will give you fuch hints as I think may be ufeful 
land-marks in your intended progrefs. 

T have often told you (and it is moft true) that, 
with regard to mankind, we muft not draw general 
conclufions from certain particular principles, though, 
in the main, true ones. We muft not fuppofe, 
that, becaufe a man is a rational animal, he will 
therefore always at rationally ; or, becaufe he has 
fuch or fuch a predominant paflion, that he will aét 
invariably and confequentially in the purfuit of it, 
No: We are complicated machines; and though 
we have one main {pring, that gives motion to thes 
whole, we have an infinity of little wheels, which, ~ 
in Diet turns, retard, precipitate, and fometimes 
fiop jotion. Let us exemplify. I will fappofe, 

ais be (as it commonly is) the i | 
1 paffion 





a irciter to bé an able one: Will he, there- 
fore, invariably purfue the objeét of that predomi- 
| ‘mant paffion ? May I be fare that he will do fo and 
fo, Becaufethe'ought ? Nothing lefs, Sicknefs, or 
Yow {pirits, may damp this predominant paffion ; 
| humour and peevifhnefs may triumph over it;* in- 
R paflions may, at times, furprife it, and pre+ 
+ ail. “Is ‘this ambitious Statefman amorous’? In- 
“@ifereet and unguarded confidences made fn tender 
‘mofhents, to his wife or his miftrafs, may defeat all 
this ftheines. Is he avaricious? ‘Some ‘great lucra 

» Aive'objest, fuddenly prefenting itfelf, may unravel 
‘all ‘the work of ‘his ambition. Ts he paffionate ? 

- ‘Contradiction and provocation (fometimes, it may 
‘be, ‘too, artfilly irtended) may extort rafh and in- 
‘confiderate expreffions, or actions deftrudtive of his 
“main object. Ts he vain, and open to flattery? “An 

| “artful, flattering favourite ‘may miflead ‘him; and 

~ Seven lazinefs may, at certain ‘moments, ‘ndke ‘him 
Meglect or omit the neceffary “fteps ‘to'that height at 

_ (Which he wants toarrive. Sedk ‘firft, ‘then, ‘forthe 
‘predominant paffion of the charaéter ‘which “you 

j “niean to engage’and influence, and addrefs yourfélf 
| #0 it; ‘but without defying or efpifing the inferiér 
paflions: get them in your interelt too, for: now ant 
ley will’ have their turns. In'many cafes, you 
no have i it in your power fo contribute to the 










arrive at laft. eae 
‘There are-two inconfiftent palfions, which, “how= 
ever, frequently accompany each other, Tike man 
and wife; and which, like man and wife too, are 
commonly clogs upon each other; I mean, Ambition 
and Avarice: the latter is often the true caufe of the 
former ; and then is the predominant paffion. Tt — 
feems to have heen fo in Cardinal Mazarin; who 
did any thing, fi\bmitted to any thing, and forgave 
any thing, for th e of plunder. He loved ahd © 
courted Power like ufurer; becaufe it*carned 
‘Profit along with it. Whoever fhould have formed. 
his opinion, or taken his meafures, fingly from the 
ambitious part of Cardinal Mazarin’s charaéter, 
would have found himfelf often’ miftaken. Some 
who had found this out made their fortines by 
Jetting him cheat’ them at play. On the contrary, 
Cardinal Richelieu’s prevailing paffion feemis to have — 
been ambition ; and his immenfe riches, ouly the 
natural confequences of that Ambition gratified 
and yet I make no doubt but that Ambition had 
now and then its turn with the former, and Avarice — 
with the latter. . Richelieu (by the way) is fo ftrong 
a proof of the inconfiftency of human nature, that I 
cannot help obferving to you, that, while he abfo- — 
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belt Poet, than Watt bing thought (hat he cer- 
tainly was) the “greateft Statefman in Europe; and 
“affairs ftood ftill, while he was concerting the criti- 
cifm upon the Cid. Could one think this pofliple,, 
if one did not know it to be true? Though men are. 
‘all of one compofition, the feveral ingredients are fo 
differently proportioned in each individual, that no 
“tivo are exactly alike; and no one, ac all times, like 
himfelf. The ableft man will, fometimes, do weak 
things; the proudeft man, mean things; 3. the honeft- 
“efte man, ill things; and the wighedett man, good 
ones, Study individuals ther’, 3, and if you take (as, 
you ought to do) their outiines from their prevailing ~ 
paffion, {ufpend your Jaft finifhing ftrokes, till you 
have attended to, and difcovered the operations of 
their inferior paffions, appetites, and humours, A 
man’s general character may be that of the Honefteft 
‘Man of the world : donot difpute it; you might be 
thought envious ‘or ill-natured: but, at the fame 
time, do not take this probity upon truft, tofucha 
degree as to put your life, fortune, or reputation, in 
his power. This honeft man may happen to be your 
rival in power, or intereft, or in love; three pal- 
fions that often put honefty to moft fevere trials, vin 
which it. is too often caft: but firft analyfe this 
5 ieetenet Men en and then, only, you will be 
able to judge Den TAO or may not, with 
prrulthim, 


hea are sch mor fikeach other dha mens 








Agrippina may facrifice them to Ambition, or a 
Meffalina to Luft; but fuch inftances are rare ; and, 
in general, all they fay, and all they do, tends to 
the gratification of their*Vanity or their Love. He ~ 
who flatters them moft, pleafes them beft; and 
they are moft in love with him, who they think is 
the moft in Jove with them. No adulation is too 
ftrong for them ; no affiduity too great; no fimula- 
tion of paffioh too grofs: as, on the other hand, 
‘the leaft word Xr action, that can poflibly be con- 
ftrued into a fight or contempt, is unpardonable, 
and never forg t Men are, in this* refpedct, 

“ tender too, and will Tooner forgive an’ injury than 
an infult. Some men are more captious than others 5 
fome are always wrong-headed: but every man 
living has fuch a fhare of Vanity, as to be hurt by 
marks of flight and contempt. Every man does not 
pretend to be a Poet, a Mathematician, or a Statef- 
man, and confidered as fuch ; but every man pre- 
tends to common fenfe, and to fill his place in the 
world with common decency; and confequently 
does not eafily forgive thofe negligences, inatten- 
tions, and flights, which feem to call in queftion, 
or utterly deny him both thefe pretenfions. | 

+ Sufpect, in general, thofe who remarkably affeet 
any one virtue; who raife it above all others, and 
who in a manner, intimate that they poffels itex- — 

\clufively. Lfay, fufpest them ; for tifey are com- © 
" monlyrimpoftors s/but do. not be fure that they are — 

always foF “for I have fometimes known Saints really 
pean ee aes Reformers of, : 
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ners really honeft, and Prudes really chafte. Pry. 
| into the receffes of their hearts yourfelf, as far as you 
. are able, and never implicitly adopt a character upon 
common fame; which, though generally fight as:‘to 
Pehe great outjines of characters, is always woes in, 
fome particulars. 
Be upon your guard againft thofe, who, upon 
| very flight acquaintance, obtrude theiy unafked and 
| unmerited friendfhip and confidence mpon you; for 
they probably cram you with them/only for their 
' oWnceating : but, at the fame times do not roughly 
reject them upon that general {ppofition, Examine, . 
farther, and fee whether thiofe unexpected offers ~ 
flow from a warm heart and a filly head, or from a 
defigning head and a cold heart ; for Knavery ‘and 
- Folly have often the fame fymptoms. In the firft 
cafe, thefe is no danger in accepting them ; valeant 
quantum valere pofunt. In the latter cafe, it may be 
wufeful to feem to accept them, and artfully to turn 
‘the battery upon him who raifed it. 
» There is an incontinency of friendfhip among 
\ young fellows, who are affociated by their mutual 
es only; which has, very frequently, bad 
ereaence. A parcel of warm hearts, and un- 
ee: heads, heated by. convivial mirth, and 
_a little too much. wine, vow, and really 
time, eternal friendfhips to each other, 
ifcréetly pour out their whole fouls in com 
without the leaft referye, Thefe con-— 
as indifcreetly- repealed, “as they were 
-new pleafures, and new placef, rile 
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To wis SOx. t 
fave this ill-cemented -conneétion ; and then very 
ill-ufes are made of thefe rafh confidences. - Bear, 
your part; however, inkyoung companies; nay, i 
excel, if you can, in all the focial and conyivial, 
: ivity that become youth. "Truft them 
e-tales, if you pleafe ; but keep your ~ 
cret. Truft thofe only to fome tried. 
rienced than yourfelf, and who, ~ 
ent walk of life from you, is not 4 
our rival; for T would not advife 
ch upon the heroic yirtue of ] 
believe, that your compe= 
iend, as to the objeét of 














ferious views 
friend, more 


_ You to depend fo 
“mankind, as to hope, 
titor will ever be your 
that competition. 
Thefe are referves and cautions very nectifary to. 
have, but very imprudent to fhow ; the volto jcialte 
fhould accompany them. 
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, LETTER CCX. - 


‘Dean Box, id 
GREAT talents, ‘and great virtues (if you 
have them) will procure you the tefpedt. 
bens as ps of mankind 5 but it isthe 


love and. aed BRS For ni 
aumidomed: by: baer il ep 
mikes solid, 









ill at the fame time, excite both fear and-envy 


“two fentiments gary: incompatible with love 
and affection. 
Cafar had all the teat vices, and Cato ‘all 


“the great virtues, that men could have. /Bur Coofar’ 


| had the dniores virtutes, which Cato wanted; and 
which made him beloved, even by; ‘bis enemies, 
“and gained him the hearts of mankind, in fpite of 
, their reafon ; while Cato was not qven beloved by 
his friends, notwithftanding the ef'eem and refpect 
which they could not refufe togfis virtues; and I 
am apt to think, that if Céfar had wanted, and 
Cato poffetled, thole leniores virtutes, the former 
would not have attempted (at leaft with fuccefs), 
and the'Jatter could have protected, the liberties of 
Rome. Mr. Addifon, in his Cato, fays of Ceefar 
{and I believe with truth) 


Curfe on bis virtues, they've undone his country, 


By which he means, thofe leffer, but engaging vir- 
tues, of gentlenefs, affability, complaifance, and 
good-humour. ‘The knowledge of a Scholar, che 
courage of a Hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will 
be admired ; but, if the knowledge be accompanied 
with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the 
vittue with inflexible feverity, the man will’ never 
be loved. (Lhe heroifm of Charles XII. of Sweden 
Ge ‘his brutal ‘courage, deferyés that name) was uni+ 
verfally admired, but the man no wherg beloved. 
| Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had) full as 
| thuch conrages and was cea longer engaged im 
2 wars, 
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tienen anata 


yr? ne 
TO HIs si 
“wars, was generally beloved upon account of his 
leffer and focial virtues. We are all’ fo formed, 
that our upderftandings je generally the dupes of 
our hearts, that is, of our paflions; and the fureft 
way to, the former is through the latter, which 








muft be engaged by the /enioves virtutes alone, and — 


the manner o exerting them. The infclent civility 
of a proud is (for exaniple), if poffible, more 
thocking than \his rudenefs could be; beeaufe he 
fhows you, by\his manner, that he thinks it mere 
condefcenfion in Bim; and that his goodnets alone 
beftows upon you Wht you have no pretefice to 
claim. He intimates hi\ protection, inftead of his 
friendfhip, by a gracious nod, inftead of an ufual 
bow ; and rather fignifies his confent that yow may, 
than his invitation that you fhould fit, walk, eat, 
or drink with him. 

The coffive liberality of a purfe-proud man in- 
fults the Giftreffes it fometimes relieves: he takes 
care to make you feel your own misfortunes, and 
the difference between your fituation and his; both 
which he infinuates to be juftly merited; yours, by 
your folly ; his, by his wifdom. ‘The arrogant pes 
dant does not communicate, but promulgates his 
knowledge. He does not give it, but he infliéts it 
upon you; and is, if poffible, more defirous, to 
fhow you your own ignorance, than hig own learn- 
ing. “Such manaers as thele, sot only in the parti- 
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-wife'in all pthers, fhock’ and revolt that little 


atslvanity which’ “every man has in his heart 
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in us the obligation for the fayour confer- 
“red, by rentinding us of the motive which produced, 
and the manner which acqompanied it. 
- Thefe faults point out ‘their oppofite perfectionss is 
and your own good fenfe will naturally fyggeft them: 
to you. fh 
But, befides thefe leffer virtues, fnere are what 
may be called the leffer talents or ac¢omplifhments, 
which are of great ufe to adora and recommend all 
the greater; and the more fo, gs all people are 
| judges of the one, and but few/are of the other. 
Every body feels the impreffjgh, which an engaging _ 
addrefs, an agreeable maryier of {peaking, and an 
eafy politenefs, makes upon them ; and they pre- 
* pare the way for the favourable necator: of their 
betters. Adieu. 







LETTER CCX, 


London, Dec..26th, O.S. 1749. 
mis DEAR Frienp, 


New-year is the fialon, 3 in enh cuftom 

a ‘particularly to authorife civil and harm- 
i under the name of compliments.. ‘People 
as profefs withes which they. feldom_ form; 

by cand concern, which - feldom feel. . Pao, 
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ha iain acts mpbere tia aeee 
room for compliments, 

Dii tibi dent annos, dee nam cetera fumes, ae | 
faid tly to one, by a man who certainly did 
With the variation of one word L only, 
reat truth fay it to you. I willmake 
conditional, by changing, in the fe- 
‘cond, the ma into fi, May you live, as long as 
you are fit to\live, but no longer! or, may you | 
rather, die, e you ceafe to be fit to live, than 
after! My true tendernefs for you makes*me 
‘think more of the magner, than of the length of 
your life, and: forkide Oh to with it prolonged, by 
a fingle day, that fhould bring guilt, reproach, and 
fhame upon you. I have not malice enough in my 
nature, towifh that to my greateft enemy. You 
are the principal object of all my cares, the only 
object of all my hopes: I have now reafon to be- 
lieve, that you will reward the former, and anfwer 
the latter; in that cafe, may you live long! for you 
mutt live happy ; de te nam catera fumes. Confcious 
virtue is the only. folid foundation of all happinefs5 
for riches, power, rank, or whatever, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, is fuppofed to confti- 
tute happinefs,’ will never quiet, much lefs cure, 
the inward pangs of guilt. To, that main with, ‘ 
will add thofe of the good old nurfé of Horace, in 
his Epiftle to Tibullus = Sapere, you have it in a 
good dégresjalready. Et fari ut pofft que fentiat. 
Haye you ghat? More, much more is m 
it, phan common fpecch, or mere ane 
ah fear 
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fear that ftill remains to be wifhed for, and I ear- 
nefily with it you. Gratia and Fama will inevitably 
accompany the abovemenfioned qualifications. The 
Valetudo is the only one that is not in your own 
power: Hefven alone can grant it you, 







do fowabundantly ! As for the mu 
deficiente crumend, do you deferve, 
vide them. 

Tr is with the greateft pleafure thd: I confider the 
fair, profpect which you have re you. + You 
have fegn, read, and learned more, at your age, 
than moft young fellows hgx€ done at two or three 
and twenty. Your deftination is a fhining one, and 
leads to rank, fortune, and diftinétion. Your edu- 
cation has been calculated for it; and, to do you 
juftice, that education has not been thrown away 
upon you. You want but two things, which do 
not want conjuration, but only care, ‘to acquire, 
eloquence and manners; that is, the graces of, 
fpeech, and the graces of behaviour. You may 
have them; they are as much in your power as 
powdering your hair is: and will you let the want 
of them obfcure (as it certainly will do) that fhining 
profpect which prefents itfelf to you? I am fure 
you will not. They are the fharp end, the point 
of the nail that,you are driving, Which muft make 

|. way firft for the larger and more folid parts to enter. 
‘Suppofing your moral character as pure, apd yout 
Knowledge as found, as I really believe_them both 
‘to be; you want nothing for that perfe@ion, which 
Thave fo conftantly withed you, and taken fo nich 
7 pains 
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pains to give you, but eloquence and politenefS. A 
man, who is not born with a poetical genius, can 
never bea poet, or, at bt, an extreme bad ones 


“bute man, who can fpeak at all, an {peak ele 





their filence than by their {peech. As for polite- 
nefs ; whoever kegps good company, and is not po 
lite, muft have formed a refolution, and take fome 
pains not to be fo; we he would naturally 
and infenfibly acquire tIX air, the addrefs, and the 
turn, of thofe he conyerfes with. You will, proba- 
bly, in the courfe of this year, fee as great a vari+ 
ety of good company, in the feveral Capitals you 
willbe at, as in any one year of your life ; and con- 
fequently miuft (I fhould hope) catch fome of theie 
manners, almoft whether you will or not; but, as 
Idare fay you will endeavour to do it, Tam con- 
vinced you will fucceed, and that I fhall have the 
pleafure of finding you, at your return here, one of 
the beft-bred men in Europe. 

« Timagine, that when you receive my letters, and 
come to thofe parts of them which relate to ¢lo- 
quence and politenefs, you fay, or at leqft think, 
What, will he never have done upone thefe two 
fabjedts? ‘Has he not faid all he can fay upon 
them? Why the fame thing over and over again ? 
If you do think or fay fo, it muft proceed from your 
notyet knowing the infinite importance of thefe two 
Sue accom- 





Z accomplifhmient’, which I cannot recommend to you 


too often, nor inculcate too ftrongly. But if, on the 
contrary, you are conviteed of the utility, or ra- 
ther the negeflity, of thefe two accomplifmnents, 
and are dettrmined to acquire them, fy repeated 
admonitions are only unneceflary; gad I grudge 
no trouble, which can poflibly be of the leaft ufe 
to you. 

I flatter myfelf, that your ftay at Rome will go 
@ great way towards anfwering all, my views: Iam 


fare it Will, if-you employ your time, and your 


t 


whole time, as you fhouls Your firft morning 
hours, I would have yot devote to your graver 
ftudies with Mr. Harte; the middle part of the 
day, I would have employed in feeing things; and 
the evenings, in fecing people. You are not, I 
hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, in either body or 
mind; and, in that cafe, the day is full long 
enough for every thing; efpecially at Rome, where 
itis not the fafhion, as it is here, and at Paris, to 
embezzle at leaft half of it at table. But if, by ac- 
cident, two.or three hours are fometimes wanting 
for fome ufeful purpofe, borrow them from your 


‘fleep. Six, or at moft feyen, hours fleep is, for a 


conftancy, as much as. you or any body can want: 
, more is or lazinefs and dozing ; and is; Iam 


( pefeea, beh unwholefome and ftupifying.. If, by 


chance, your bufinefs, or your. pleafures, {hould 
‘you up till four or five o'clock in the-moraingy. 
Gat advife you, “however, to rife exastly at your 
‘time, that you may not lofe the precious mern= 

yh oing 








ing hours; and that the want of fleep may force 
you to go to bed earlier the next night. This is 
what I was advifed to de, when very young, by a 
ife man; and what, I affure you, I always 






oft diffipated part of my life. I have 
very often ¢ to bed at fix in the morning, and. 
rofe, notwithitanding, at eight; by which means 
I got many hours in the morning, that my compa- 
nions loft; and the want of fleep obliged me to 
keep good hours the next, or at leaft the third 
night. To this method I owe the greateft parteof 
my reading; for, from twenty to forty, Mfhould 
* certainly have read very Yytle, if Thad not been up * 
while my acquaintances were in -bed. Know the 
true value of time; fnatch, feize, and enjoy every 
moment of it. No idlenefs, no lazinefs, no pro~ 
craftination : never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. . That was the rule of the famous and 
unfortunate Penfionary De Witt; who, by ftriétly 
following it, found time, not-only to do the whole 
bufinefs of the Republic, but to pafs his evenings 
. & affemblies and fuppers, as if he had had i 
elfe to do or think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for fuch I hall call you, 
and as fuch I thall, for the future, live with you, 
I difcaim all titles which imply an authority that, 

' Tam perfuaded, you wili never give me fe 
exercife. 

Multes, “ t felices, moft ba: to Mr. Heike 

4 
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] 3 London, Jan. bi ic 
Dear Box, 4 ) 


L HAVE feldom or never written to you upon the 
fabject of Religion and Morality : your own rea~ 
fon, Lam perfuaded, has given you true notions of 
both; they {peak beft for themfeives; but, if they 
wanted“ \affiftance, you have Mr. Harte at hand, 
both for precept and example : to your own reafon, 
therefore, and to Mr. Harte, thall [refer you, for 
» the realityof both, and confine myfelf, in this let- 
ter, tothe decency, the utility, and the necedlity 
of fcrupuloufly preferving the appearances of ‘both, 
When I fay the appearances of Religion, I do: not 
mean that you fhould talk or a& like a Miffionary, 
oman Enthufiaft, nor that you dhould take up a con- 
troverfial cudgel againft whoever attacks the fect 
you'are of ; this would-be both ufelefs, and unbe+ . 
coming your age: but I mean that you fhould by 
nojmeans feem to approve, encourage, or applaud, 
thofe libertine notions, which firike at Religions 
equally, and which ate the poor threadbare. topics 
of ‘halfwits, and minute philofophers. Even thofe — 
| awho are ‘filly enough to laugh at their jokes, are 
_ fill wife enough to diftruft and.deteft their charac- 
» ters;_for, putting moral virtues at the higheft, and 
“Reign the loweft; Religion muff fill ‘be al- 
wel  ——_—— _~——-lowed— 
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lowed.to be a collateral fecurity, at leaft, to virtue, 
and every prudent man will fooner truft to two fe- 
curities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 


to be in company with thofe pretended E/- 
prits fort?) or with thoughtlefs libertines, who laugh 
at all Religion, to thew their wit, or difclaim it, to 


complete their riot; let no word or look of yours 
intimate the leaft approbation; on the contrary, let 
a filent gravity exprefs your diflike: but enter not 
into the fubjeét, and decline {uch unprofitable and 
indecent controverfies. Depend upon this trath, 
that every man is the worfe looked upon, ’and the 
lef trufted, for being theught to have no Religion: 
in {pite of all the pompous and fpecious epithets he 
may affume of Ejprit fort, Freethinker, or Moral 
Philofopher ; and a wife Atheift (if fuch a thing ~ 
there is) would, for his own intereft and.charagter 
in this;world, pretend to fome Religion. 

Your. moral.character muft be not only pure, 
but, like Cafar’s wife, unfufpected. The leaft 
{peck or blemifh upon it is fatal. Nothing de- 
grades. and vilifies more, . for, it excites and unites 
deteftation and contempt. There are, however, 
wretches. in the world profligate enough to explode 
all notions of moral,good-and evil; to maintain that 
they are merely local, and depend entirely upon the 
cuftomsand fathions of different countries; hay, there, 
ase ftill, if poflible, more unaccountable wretches; 
Iimeany thofe who affect to preach and propagate 
fach abfurd and infamous notions, without beliey- 
ing them tienfelves. Thefe are the devil's hypo- 

“ crites. 
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- rites. Ayes: as’ much ‘as. poffible, the company 
‘of fuch people} who refleét a degree of difcredit 
and infamy upon all who converfe with them. But 
a3 you may, fometimes, by accident fall into ch 
company, tke great care that no complgffance, no. 
‘good-t -mour, no warmth of feftal rhirth, ever 
make you feem even to acquiefce, much lefs to ap- 
prove or applaud, fuch infamous doétrines. On the 
other hand, do not debate nor enter into ferious ar- 
gument, upon a fubject fo much below it; but con- 
tenf yourfelf with telling thefe Apoftles, that you 
know they are not ferious; that you have a much: 
better opinion: of them thy they would have you 
have ; and that, you are very fure, they would not 
practife the doctrine they preach. - But put your 
private mark upon them, and fhun them for ever 
afterwards. 

There is nothing {o delicate as your ‘moral cha- 
racter, and nothing which it is your intereft fo 
mmch to preferve pure. Should you be fufpected 
of injuftice, malignity, perfidy, lying, &c: all the 
parts and knowledge in the world will never procure 
you efteem, friendfhip, or refpect. A ftrange con- 
eurrence of circumftances has fometimes raifed very 

_ bad'men to highftations ; but they have been raifed 
Jike criminals to a pillory, where their perfons and 
their crimies, by being more confpicuous, ate only 
the more Khown, the more detefted, and the more 

vepelted and infulted. If, in any cafe whatfoeVer, af- 

__ fe@ation and oftentation are pardonable “jt is in the 
cafe of morality; though, even there, T/would not 
aT),  advife 
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advife you toa pharifaical pomp of virtue. But T 
will recommend to you a moft fcrupulous tendernels 
for your moral character; and the utmoft care not 
to do the leaft thing, that may ever fo flightly 
taint ite Show yourfelf, upon all occafiens, the ad- 
vocate, the friend, but not the bully, of virtue. 
Col. Chartres, whom you have certainly heard of 
(who was, I believe, the moft notorious blafted raf- 
cal in the world, and who had, by all forts of 
crimes, amaffed immenfe wealth), was fo fenfible 
of the difadvantage of a bad character, that I héard 
him once fay, in his impudent, profligate ‘manner, 
that, though he would not give one farthing for vir 
tue, he would give ten thoufand pounds for a cha- 
racter, becaufe he fhould yet a hundred thoufand 
pounds by it; whereas he was fo blafted, that he 
had no longer an opportunity of cheating people, 
Is it poffible, then, that an honeft man can neglect 
what a wife rogue would purchafe fo dear ? 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, 
of good principles, fometimes fall, from miftaken 
notions of fkiJl, dexterity, and felf-defence: I mean 
lying ; though it is infeparably attended with more 
infamy and lofs than any other. The prudence and 
neceffity' of often concealing the truth, infenfibly 
feduces people to violate it. It is the only art of 
mean capacities, and the only refuge of mean fpirits, 
Wherea, concealing the truth upon proper occa~ 2, 
fions, is a3 prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, 

, upon any occafion, is infamous and foolith. 1 will 
» Vop. I. Aa », fate 
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ftate you a cafe in your own department., Suppofe 
you are employed at a foreign Court, and that the 
minifter of that Court is abfurd or impertinent 
senough to afk you what your inftructions are -«ill 
you tell him a lie, which, as foon as found out (and 
found out it certainly will be), muft deftroy your 
eredit, blaft your character, and render you ufelefs 
there? No. Will you tell him the truth then, 
and betray your truft? As certainly, No, But 
you will anfwer, with firmnefs, That you are fur- 
prifed at fuch a quettion; that you are perfuaded he 
does nét expect an anfwer to it; but that, at all 
events, he certainly will not have one. Such an 
anfwer will give -him confidence in you; he will 
conceive an opinion of your veracity, of which opi- 
nion you may afterwards make very honeft and fair 
adyantages. But if, in negotiations, you are looked 
upon as a liar, and a trickfter, no confidence will 
be placed in you, nothing will be communicated to 
you, and you will be in the fituation of a man who 
has been burnt in the cheek; and who, from that 
mark, cannot afterwards get an honeft livelihood if 
he would, but muft continue a thief, 

Lord Bacon, very juftly, makes a diftinction be- 
tween fimulation and diffimulation; and allows the 
latter rather than the former; but {till obferves, that 
‘they are‘the weaker fort of politicians who have re- 
courfe to either. A man who has ftrength of mind, 
and ftrength of parts, wants neitlier of theth. Cer- 
tainly (fays he), the ableft mén that ever, ‘were, 
all had an opennefs and Srantneft of dealing, ‘and @ 
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name of certainty and verqcity, but then they were like 
borfes well managed, for they could tell, paffingwell. 
when to flop, or turn; and at fuch timer, when they 
tBiipbethe cafe indeed required fome diffimulation, if 
then they ufed it, it came to pafi, that th? former’ opi- 
nion {pread abroad, of their good faith and clearnefs of 
dealing, made them almoft invifible. There are people 
who indulge themfelves in a fort of lying, which they 
reckon innocent, and which, in one fenfe, is fo; for 
it hurts nobody but themfelves. This fort of lying 
is the fpurious offspring of vanity, begotten upon , 
folly; thefe people deal in the marvellous; they 
have feen fome things that never exifted ; they have 
feen other things which they never Teally faw, though 
they did exift, only becaufe they were thought worth 
feeing. Has any thing remarkable been faid or done 
in any place, or in any company, they immediately 
prefent and declare themfelves eye or ear witnefies 
of it. They have done feats themfelves, unat- 
tempted, or at leaft unperformed, by others. They 
are always the heroes of their own fables; and think, 
that,they gain confideration, or at leaft prefent at- 
tention, by it; whereas, in truth, all they get is ri« 
dicule and contempt, not-without a good degree of 
diftruft; for, one muft naturally conclude, that he 
who will tell any lie from idle vanity, will not feru- 
ple telling a greater for intereft. Had I yeally feen 
any thing fo very extraordinary as to be almoft-incre- 
dible, I would keep it to myfelf, rather than, by 
‘telling it, giye any one body room to doubt, for 


one minute, of my veracity. It is moft certain, | 
= Aa2 ~ that 
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that the reputation of chaftity is not fo neceffary for 
@ woman, as that of veracity is fora man: and with 
reafon; for, it is poffiblé for a woman to be virtu- 


f 


ous, though not ftriétly chafte; but it is not-pofti- c 


ble for a nfan to be virtuous without ftriét veracity. 
The flips of the poor women are fometimes mere 
bodily frailties; buta lie in a man is a vice of the 
mind, and of the heart. For God’s fake! be fcru- 

_ puloufly jealous of the purity of your moral charac- 
ter; keep it immaculate, unblemifhed, unfullied ; 

and it will be unfufpeéted. Defamation and ca- 
Jumny 4 neyer attack, where there is no weak place’; 
ithey magnify, but they do not create. 

‘There is a very great difference between that pu- 
rity of character, which I fo earneftly recommend 
to you, and the Stoical gravity and aufterity of cha- 
racter, which 1 do by ro means recommend to you. 
At your age, I would no more wifh you to be a Ca- 
to, than a Clodius. Be, and be reckoned, a man 
of pleafure, as well as a man of bufinefs. Enjoy 
this happy and giddy time of your life; fhine in 


the pleafures, and in the company, of people of,your ' 


ownage. This is all to be done, and indeed only can 

be done, without the Jeaft taint to the purity of 
~ your moral charaéter; for, thofe miftaken young 

fellows, who think to fhine by an impious or im- 
“moral Hcentioufnels, thine only from their flinking, 
‘like corrupted fieth in the dark. Without this pu- 

rity, you can have no dignity ‘of charadter; and, 

without dignity of character, it is impoffible to rife 

in the world. You muft be refpedtable, if you will 
: : be 
e 
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be refpeéted. I have known people flattern away 
their charaster, without really polluting it; the con- 
feguence of which has been, that they have become 
innocently contemptible; their merit has been dim- * 
med, their pretenfions unregarded, and all their 
views defeated. Character muft be kept bright, as 
well as clean. Content yourfelf with mediocrity in 
nothing. In purity of chara¢ter, and in politenefs 
of manners, labour to excel all, if you with to equal 
many. Adieu. 5 
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London, Jan. 11th, O,S. 1750, 
My pean Frienp, 


‘YESTERDAY I recived a letter ftom Mr. Harte, 
of the g1ft December, N.S. which I will anfwer 
foon ; and for which I defire you to return him my 
thanks now. He tells me two things, that give me 
great fatisfaction: one is, that there are very few 
Englith at Rome; the other is, that you frequent 
the beft foreign companies. This laft is a very good 
fymptom ; for, a man of fenfe is never Zefirous toy 
frequentthofe companies where he is not defirous to 
pleafe, or where he finds that he difpleafes. It will 
not bevexpe@ted in thofe companies, that, at your 
5 aD ha fhould have the Garbo, the Difmvoltura, 
Ly Aag and 
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and the Leggiadria, of a man of five-and-twenty, 
' who has been long ufed to keep the beft companies vy 
and therefore do not be difcouraged, and think y 
felf cither flighted or laughed at, becaufe you fee 
- others, older and more ufed to the world, eafier, 
more familiar, and confequently rather better re- 
eeived in thofe companies than yourfelf. In time 
your turn will come; and, if you do but fhow an 
inclination, a defire to pleafe, though you fhould 
be embarraffed,. or even err in the means, ‘which 
muft neceflarily happen to you at firft, yet the will 
(to ufe a vulgar expreffion) will be taken for the 
deed ; and people, inttead of laughing at you, will 
be'glad to inftruét you. Good fenfe can only give 
you the great outlines of good-breeding ; but, ob- 
fervation and ufage can alone give you the delicate 
touches, and the fine colouring. You will naturally 
endeavour to fhow the utmoft refpect to people of 
certain ranks and chara¢ters, and confequently you 
will fhow it; but the proper, the delicate manner of 
thowing that refpeét, nothing but obfervation se 
time can give. 

I remember that, when, with all the svelte 
and ruft of Cambridge about me, F was firft intro- 
duced into good company, I was frightened out of 
my wits, 1 was determined to be, what F thought 
civil; I mmde fine low bows, and placed myfelf be- 
low every body; but, when I was fpoken tp, or at- 
tempted to {peak myfelf, ob/tupui, fleteruntque coma, 
et wor faucibus baft. £1 faw people whifper,, I was 
fure it was at me; and F thought myfelf the fole ob- 
Ly © ject 
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cs of either the ridicule or the cenfure of the whole 
ompany ;.who, God kkows, did not trouble their 
chads about me. In this, way T fuffered, for fome 
‘time, like a criminal at the bar; and fhould cer- 
tainly have renounced all polite compafy for ever, 
if I had not been fo convinced of the abfolute ne- 
ceffity of forming my manfers upon thofe of the 
beft companies, that I determined to perfevere, and 
fuffer any thing, or every thing, rather than not 
compafs that point. Infenfibly it grew eafier to 
me; and I began not to bow fo ridiculoyfly low, 
and to anfwer queftions without great hefitation or 
ftammering: if, now and then, fome charitable 
people, fecing my embarraffment, and being dé- 
feuvrés themfelves, came and fpoke tome, Icons 
fidered them as angels fent to comfort me; and that 
gave mea little courage. 1 got more foon after- | 
wards, and was intrepid enough to go up to a fine 
woman, and tell her that I thought it a warm day ; 
fhe anfwered me, very civilly, that fhe thought fo 
too; upon which the converfation ceafed, on my 
part, for fome time, till fhe, good-naturedly re- 
fuming it, fpoke to me thus: ** I fee your embar- 
«© raffment, and I am fure that the few words you 
** faid to me coft you a great deal ; but do not be 
<i difcouraged for that reafon, and avoid ggod com- 
«pany, Wee thiat you defire to pleafe, and thar 
«© js the,miaih point; you want only the mantter, and 
** you thinkg that you want it ftill more than you do. 
«© You mu go through your noviciate before you 
*©can profels good-breeding 5 and, if you will be 
a Aa4 “my 
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“my novice, I will prefent you tomy acquaintance 
* as fuch.” i 

‘You will eafily imagine how much. this {peechr 
pleafed me, and how awkwardly I anfwered it: I 
hemmed onte or twice (for it gave me a bur, in .my’ 
throat) before I could tell her, that I was very 
much obliged to her; that it was true, that I had 
a great deal of reafon to diftruft my own behaviour, 
not being ufed to fine company ; and that I fhould 
be proud of being her novice, and receiving her in- 
ftru@tions. 

As foon .as I had fambled ont this anfwer, fhe 
called up three or four people to her, and faid, 
* Seaver, vous (for ‘fhe was a foreigner, and I was 
abroad) que "ai entrepris ce jeune homme, et qu'il le faut 
raffurer? Pour mei, se crois en avoir fait la conquite, 
caril soft Emancipé dans le moment au point de me dire, 
en tremblant, qu'il faifoit chaud. Il faut que vous 
miaidiex & le dérowiller. I lui faut néceffairement une 





* “ Do you know that I have undertaken this young man, 
“and he muft bo encouraged? As for me, I think I have 
““made a eongueft of him; for, he jut now ventured to telk 
“me, although tremblingly, that itis warm. You will aflift 
“ me in polithing him. He muft neceffarily have a paffion for 
** fomebody ; if he does not thimk me worthy of being the ob- 
+ jeGy\we will feek out fome other. Howevet, my novice, do 

grace yourfelf by frequenting opera girls and aétreffes; 

+ who will nag require of you fintisments and politenefs, but 

‘will be your ruin in every refpect. I repeat it to ; Jou. my 

“ friend, if you thould get intolow, mean company, you will be 

“undone. ‘Theie creatures will deftroy your fortinie and your 

* heaith, Sornupt your morals, Scag og hee 
*Aiyle of good company.” 


= pion, 
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péffion, et Sil ne m’en juge pas digne, nous lui en cher= 
cherons quelgue autre. (du refle, mon novice, wales’ 

s vous encanailler avec des filles d'Opéra et des Comé- 
dienes, qui vous épargneront les fraix et du fentiment a 
‘dela paliteffe, mais qui vous en couteront bien plus a 
tout autre égard. Fe vous le’ dis encore; fi vous vous 
encanaillez, vous étes perdu, mon ami. Ces malheureufes 
ruineront et votre fortune et votre fanté, corromprant 
vos maurs, et vous x’aurex jamais le ton de la bonne 
compagnie. The company laughed at this lecture, 
and I was ftunned with it. I did not know wh€ther 
the was ferious or in jeft. By turns I was pleafed, 
afhamed, encouraged, and dejected. But, when Et 
found afterwards that both fhe, And thofe to whom 
fhe had prefented me, countenanced and proteéted 
me in company, I gradually got more affurance, 
and began pot to be afhamed of endeavouring to be 
civil. I copied the beft mafters, at firft fervilely, 
afterwards more freely, and at lait I joined habit 
and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you perfevere, in 
the defire of pleafing and fhining as a man of the 
world; that part of your character is the only one, 
about which I have at prefent the leaft doubt. I 
cannot entertain the leaft fufpicion of your moral 
charaéter ; your learned character is out of queftion. 
Your polite character is now the only remaining ob 
ject that gives. me the leaft anxiety ; and you are, 
now in the right way of finifhing it, Your con- 
ftant ‘collifion with good company will, of courfe, 
{mooth and polifh you. I could with that you 
_@ + would 
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.would fay, to the five or fix men or women with 
whom you are the moft acquainted, That you are 
fenfible, that, from youth and inexperience, yor 
muft make many miftakes in good-breeding; that’ 
you beg of them to correét you, without referve, ' 
wherever they fee you fail; and that you fhall take 
fach admonitions as the ftrongeft proofs of their 
_ friendihip. Such a confeffion and application will 
be very engaging to thofe to whom. you make them. 
They will tell others of them, who will be pleafed 
with ‘that, difpofition, and, in a friendly manner, 
tell you of any little flip cr error. The Duke de 
ae * would, Iam fure, be charmed, if you 
ppedfiich a thing to him; adding, that you 
loved to addrefs yourfelf always to the beft mafters. 
Obferve alfo the different modes of good-breeding 
of feveral nations, and conform yourfelf to them 
refpectively. Ute an eafy civility with the French, 
more ceremony with the Italians, and ftill more with 
the Germans ; but let it be without embarraffinent, 
and with eafe. Bring it, by ufe, to be habitual to 
you; for, if it feems unwilling and forced, it widl 
never pleafe. Omnis Ariftippum decuit Color, et Res. 
Acquire an eafinefs and verfatility of manners, as 
_ well as of mind; and, like the Cameleon, take the 
> hue of the gompany you are with. 
' There is afort of veteran women of condition, 
who, having lived always in the grand monde, and 
having poflibly had fome gallantries, together with 


* At that time Embaffader from the Court & France, at 
5 Rome ; 
phen 
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the experience of five-and-twenty or thirty years, _ 
form a young fellow béter than all the rules that 

n be given him. Thefe women, being paft their 
bloom, are extremely flattered by the leaft attention 
‘frods a young fellow; and they will poiftt out to him — 
thofe manners and attentions that pleafed and engaged 
them, when they were in the pride of their youth 
and beauty. Wherever you go, make fome of thofe 
women your friends; which a very little matter will 
do. “Atk their advice, tell them your doubts or dif- 
ficulties, as to your behaviour; but take great care 
not to drop one word of their experience; for expe~ 
rience implies age, and the fufpicion of age, no wo-_ 

¢ man, let her be ever fo old, ever forgives.—I long, 
for your piéture, which Mr. Harte tells me is now , 
drawing. want to fee your countenance, your ait, 
and even ypur drefs; the better they all three are, 

“the better: I am not wife enough to defpife any 
one of them. Your drefs, at ieaft, is in yourown 
power, and I hope that you mind it to a proper de~ 

(gree. Yours, Adieu, s 
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« London, Jan. 18th, 0.5. 1750 
Mx DEAR Friend, 


T CONSIDER the folid part of your little edifice 
as ‘fo near being finifhed and completed, that my 
only remaining care is about the embellifhments ; 
and that muft now be your principal care too. Adorn 
yourfelf with all thofe graces and accomplifhments, 
which, without folidity, are frivolous; but without 
which, folidity is, toa great degree, ufelefs. Take 
‘one man, with a very moderate degree of knowledge, 
but with a pleafing figure, a prepoffeffing addrefs, 
‘graceful in all that he fays and does, polite, Hiant, 
and, in fhort, adorned with all the leffer talents; 
and take another man, with found fenfe and pro- 
found knowledge, but without the above-mentioned 
advantages; the former will not only get the better 
of the latter, in every purfuit of every éind, but in 
truth there will be no fort of competition betweén 
them. But can every man acquire thefe advantages? 
_ Ifay, yes, if he pleafe; fuppofing he is in a fituation, 
“and in circumftances, to frequent good company. 
Attention,, obfervation, and imitation, will moft 
infallibly do ét. 
When‘ you fee a man, whofe firft abord trikes. 
_ you; prepoffeffes you in his favour, and makes you 
F “entertain a good opinion of him, you donot know 
* why: analyfe that abord, and examine, within your- 
Rif, 
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| felf, the feveral parts that compofed it; and you — 
will generally find it td be the refult, the happy at 

\femblage of modefty unembarraffed, refpect with- 
out timidity, a genteel, but unaffe&ed attitude of 
» b@dy and limbs, an open, chearful, but unfmirking 
countenance, and a drefs, “by no means negligent, 
and yet not foppifh. Copy him, then, not fervilely, 
but as fome of the greateft mafters of painting have 
copied others; infomuch, that their copies have 
been equal to the originals, both as to beauty and 
freedom, When you fee a man, who is univétfally 
allowed to fhine.as an agreeable, well-bred man, 
and a fine gentleman (as, for example, the Duke 
de Nivernois), attend to him, watch him carefully; 
obferve in what manner he addreffes himfelf to his 
fuperiors, how he lives with his equals, and how he 
treats his }:feriors. Mind his turn of converfation, 
in the feveral fituations of morning vifits, the table, _ 
and the evening amufements, Imitate, without mi- 
micking him ; and be his duplicate, but not his ape. 
You will find, that he takes care never to fay or do 
any thing, that can be conftrued into a flight, or — 
a negligence ; or that can, in any degree, mortify 
people’s vanity and felf-love; on the contrary, you 
will perceive that he makes people pleafed with him, 4 
by making them firft pleafed with themfélves >) he 
fhows refpect, regard, efteem, and attenti ion, where 
they.are feverally proper; lie fows them with % 
Ki 


4 


and he Teaps them in plenty. 
Thefe gmiable accomplifhments are all to be 
quired by ufe and imitation; for we are, in truth, © 
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“smote than half what we. are, by imitation. The | 
great point is, to choofe godd models, and to ftudy / 
them with care. People infenfibly contract, noy, 
only the air, the manners, and the vices, of thofe 
with whom shey commonly converfe, but theirér- 
Mes too, and even their way of thinking. This is 
fo true, thar I have known very plain underftandings 
gatch a certain degree of wit, by conftantly conver{- 
ing with thofe who had a great deal. Perfift, there- 
fore, in keeping the beft company, and you will in- 
fenffoly become like them ; but, if you add attention 
and obfervation, you will very foon be one of them. 
‘This inevitable contagion of company fhows you the 
‘neceflity of keeping the beft, and avoiding all other; 
for,in every one fomething will ftick. You have, 
hitherto, I confefs, had very few opportunities of 
keeping ‘polite company. oe {chool is, 
undoubtedly, the feat of illiberal manners and 
brutal behaviour. Leipfig, I fuppofe, is not the 
feat of refined and elegant manners. Venice, I be- 
lieve, has done fomething ; Rome, I hope, will do 
a great deal more ; and Paris will, I dare fay, do all 
that you want ; always fuppofing, that you frequent 
the beft companies, and in the intention of impro- 
ying‘and forming yourfelf; for, without that inten- 
tion, nothing will do. , 

T here fiibjoin a lift of all thofe neceflary, ‘orna> 
mental agcomplifhments (without. which, no. man 
living can either pleafe, or rife.in theworld),’which 
hitherto I fear you want, and which ogly require 
your care and attention to poffefs. ex 

‘ae To 
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To {peak elegantly, whatever language you {peak 
ins without which, nobody will hear you with plea~ 
(fare, and confequently: you will {peak to very little 
purpofe. * 
| gn agreeable and diftin& elocutien; without 
which ‘nobody will hear fou with patience: this 
every body may acquire, who is not born with 
fome imperfection in the organs of fpeech, You 
are not; and therefore it is wholly in your power. 
You need take much lefs pains for it than Demof- 
thenes did. a 

A diftinguifhed politenefs of manners and ad- 
Grefs; which common fenfe, obfervation, good 
company, and imitation, will infallibly give you, 
if you will accept of it. 

A genteel carriage, and graceful motions, with 
the air of @ man of fathion. A good dancing- 
mafter, with fome care on your part, and fome imi- 
tation of thofe who excel, will foon bring this about. 

To be extremely clean in your perfon, and per« 
fectly well-dreffed, according to the fafhion, be 
that what it will. Your negligence of drefs, while 
you were a fchool-boy, was pardonable ; but would 
not be fo now. 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, with. 
out thefe accomplifhments, all you know, and all 
you can do, will avail you very little. | Adieu. 
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; LETTER CCXV, y 


hg London, Jan. 25th, O.S. 1798. 
A My pear Frienp, 


AT is long fince I have heard from you, that I 
‘fappofe Rome engrofles every moment ‘of your 
-time and if it engroffes it in the manner I could 
wif, I willingly give up my fhare of it. 1 would 
rather prodeffe quam con/pici. Put out your time but 
to good intereft; and I do not defire to borrow 
y@iuch of it. Your ftudies, the YefpeGtable remains 
of antiquity, and your evening amufements, can- 
snot, and indeed ought not, to leave you much time 
to write. You will probably never fee dome ogain’; 
and therefore you ought to fee it well now: by fee- 
sing it well, I do not mean only the buildings, fta- 
“tues, and paintings; though they undoubtedly de- 
ferve your attention: but I mean feeing into the 
conftitution and government of it. -But thefe things 
certainly occur to your own common fenfe. 

How go your pleafures at Rome? Are you in 
fafhion there; that is, do you live with the people 
twhovare? othe only way of being fo, yourfelf} ‘ih 
time. Are you domeftic enough in any’ confider- 

_ able hqufe “to be called & pelt Stanbope? Has any 
woman of fathion and good-breeding taken the trou- 
ble of abufing and laughing at you amicably to your 
“ides Have you found a good ——s For, 
era : gihefe 





i | thefe are the fteps by which you muft rife to polite- 
nefs. Ido not prefume to afk if you have any at- 
‘gchment, becanfe I believe you will not make me 
your confidedt ; but this I will fay eventually, that if 
you! have one, il faut bien paier d'attentions et de pe~ 
tits “fins, if you would-have your facrifice propi- 
tionfly received. Women are not fo much taken 
‘by beauty as men are, but prefer thofe men who 
fhow them the moft attention. 


Would you engage the lovely fair, 
With gentleft manners treat her ; 

With tender looks and graceful air, 
In fofteft accents greet her. , Py) 


Verfe were but vain, the Mufes fail, 
Without the Graces’ aid ; 
The Godf Verfe could not prevail 
To fibp the flying maid. 
, 
Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by cares 5 
So fhall the nymph reward your pain; 
And Venus crown your pray’rs *, 
= Probatum off. 


A man’s addrefs and manner, weighs much 
more with them than his beauty; and, without 
them, the Abbati and the Mon/ignori will get the 
better of you. ‘This addrefs and manner “fhould be 
exceedipgly refpeétful, but at the fame time eafy, 
and unembarraffed. Your cliit-chat or entregent 


Misi ‘Phefe thtce laftfRanzas are the late Earl of Chefterficle’s, 
~ Mp. I Bb + with 
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with them feithér can, nor ought to be very folid 
but, you fhould take care to turn and drefs a 
your trifles prettily, and make them, every now 
and then; convéy indirectly fome little piece of 
flattery. A fan, a tibband, or a head- drefs,, are” 
great nmaterials for gallant differtations, to one who . 
has got /e ton léger et aimable de la bonne compagnie. 
At all events, a man had better talk too much to 
women, than too little; they take filence for dull- 
nef, unlefs where they think the paffion they have 
infpired occafions it; and, in that cafe, they adopt 
the notion, that, 


Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, thongh ne'er fo witty ; 

‘The beggar that is dumb, we know: 
Deferves a double pity. %, 


A propos of this fubje&t; what progrefs do you 
make in that language, in which Charles the Vth 
faid, that he would choofe to {peak to his miftrefs? 
Have you got all the tender diminutives, in e/a, 
ihay and ettina; which, I prefume, he alluded.to? 
You already poffefs, and, F hope, take care not to 
forget, that language whieh he referved for his 
horfe. You are abfolutely mafter, too, of that lan- 
guage in which he faid he would conyerfe with 
men; Fiench. But, in every language, pray at- 
tend carefully to the choice-of your words,- +and to 
the turn of your expreflion. Indeed, it i a point 
of very great confequence. To be heagd with fuc- 
webs, you muft be heard with pleafure : words are 
r ,'the 





the drefs of thoughts, which fhould”no more be 
prefented in rags, tatters; and dirt, than your per- 
fon fhould. | By the way; do you mind your perfon 
and your drefs fufficiently ? do you take great care 
of your teeth? Pray-have them put in arder by the 
beft operator at Rome. ‘Are’ you be-laced, be-pow- 
dered, and be-feathered, as other young fellows are, 
and fhould be? At your age, il faut du brillant, et 
mime un peu de fracas, mais point de médiccre, il faut 
un air wif, aifé et noble. Avec les hommes, un maintien 
ve/pectucux et en mime tems refpectable ; avec les femihes, 
tin caquet Léger, enjout, et badin, mais toujoirs'fort poli, 

To give you an gpportunity of exerting your ta+ 
lents, I fend you, Mete enclofed,*a letter of recom= 
mendation froi lonfieur Villetes to Madame de 
Simonetti at,Milan, a woman of the firft fathion 
and confideration there; and I fhall, in my next, 
fend you andther from the fame perfon to Madame 
Clerici, at the fame place. As thefe two ladies’ 
houfes are the refort of all the people of fathion at © 
Milan, thofe two recommendations will introduce 
you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if 
you have received thefe two letters, that I may have 
them renewed, in cafe of accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend! Study hard, divert 
yourfelf heartily ; diftinguifh carefully between the 
pleafures of aman of fathion, and the, vices of a 
feoundrel : purfue the former, and abhor the latter, 
like a man of fenfe. 

° 
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LETTER cexv- 9 


London, Feb. sth, O.S. rp§o. 
My pear Frienp, 


VERY few people are good ceconomifts of their 
fortune, and fill fewer of their time; and yet, of 
the two, the latter is the moft precious. J heartily 
with you to be a good ceconomift of both ; and you 
are now of an age to begin to think ferioufly of thefe 
two important articles. Young people are apt to 
think they have ‘fo much tim before them, that 
they may {quander what they pledie of it, and. yet 
have enough left; as very great fortunes haye'fre- 
quently feduced people toa ruinous profufion. Fatal 
miftakes, always repented of, but always too late ! 
Old Mr, Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the 


' "Preafury in the reigns of King William, Queen 


Anne, and King George the Firft, ufed to fay, 
take care of the pence, and the pounds will take caxe of 
themfelves. ‘To this maxim, which he not only 
preached, but practifed, his two grandfons, at this 
time, owe the very confiderable fortunes that he 
left them, 2 

'This Holds equally true as to time; and I moft 
cameitly recommend to you'the: care of thofe mi~ 
nutes and quarters of hours; in. the courfe of the 


_day, which people think too fhort to deferve, their 


oneal and yet, if fummed up at the end of the 
gear, 
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year, would amount to a yery confiderable portion 
of time. For example :-you are to be at fuch a 
Place at twelve, by appointment; you go out at 
. eleven, to make two aor three vifits firft; thofe per= 
fons,are not at home: inftead of fauntgring away 
that intermediate time at ‘a coffee-houfe, and pofli- 
bly alone, return home, write a letter, before-hand, 
for the enfuing poft, or take up a good book, Ida 
not mean Defcartes, Mallebranche, Locke, or New- 
ton, by way of dipping ; but fome book of rational 
amufement; and detached pieces, as Horace,- Boi- 
leau, Waller, La. Bruyere, &c. This will be fo 
much time faved, gnd by no means ill-employeds _ 
Many people lofe great deal of time by readiag ; 
for, they read abet and idle books, fuch as the 
abfurd romances of the two laft centuries, where 
characters, that never exifttd, are infipidly dif> 
played, and fentiments, that were never felt, pom= 
poufly defcribed ; the oriental ravings and extraya= 
gancies of the Arabian Nights, and Mogul Taless 
om the new flimfy brochures that now {warm in 
France, of Fairy Tales, Reflexions fur le Cour et Ef 
prit, Metaphy/ique del Amour, Analyfe des beaux Senti« 
ments; and {ych fort of idle frivolous ftuff, that now- 
rifhes and improves the mind juft as:much as whip- 
ped: cream. would the body. Stick to the beft efta- _ 
blifhed books in every language; the celebrated 
Poets, Hiftorians, Orators, or Phil6fophers. By 
thefe means (to ufe a city metaphor) you will make 
fifty per gent. of that time; of which others do not _ 
quakeabove three or four, or probably nothing aval. , 
on Bb3 x bai | | 
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‘Many pepple lofe’ a great deal of their time by 
Tazinefs; they loll and yawn in a great chair, tell 
themfelyes that they have not time to, begin any 
thing then, and that it wil] do as well another time. 
This is a moft unfortunate difpofition, and the greateft 
obftruction to both knowledge and bufinefs, At your 
age, you have no right nor claim ta lazinefs ; I have, 
if I pleafe, being emeritys. You are but juft lifted 
in the world, and muft be active, diligent, indefa- 
tigable. If ever you propofe commanding with 
digwity, you mutt ferve up to it with diligence. 
Neyer pift off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day, 
Difpatch is theefoul of bufideg and nothing 
tontributes more to difpatch than\method. Lay 
down a method for every thing, and ftick to it in- 
violably, as far as unexpected incidents may allow. 
Fix one certain hour and day in the week for your 
agcompts, and keep them together in their proper 
order; by which means they will require very little 
time, and you can never be much cheated, Whz-+- 
ever letters and papers you keep, docket and tie 
them up in their refpective claffes, fo that you may 
inftantly have recourfe to any one. Lay down 4 
method alfo for your reading, for which you allot 
a certain thare of your mornings ; let it be i in a con- 
figtent and ‘confecutive courfe, and not in that de- 
faltory and immethodical manner, in which inany 
people read fcraps of ¢ different authors, upon. differ. 
ent fubjects. Keep a nfeful and fhort common- 
| place book of what you read, to help your memory 
enty, 
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only, and not for pedantic quotations, Never read 
Hiftory without having maps, and a chronological 
book, or tables, lying by you, and conftantly re~ 
curred to; without which Hiftory is only a confufed 
heap of facts, One method more I regommend to 
you, by which I have found great benefit, even in 
the moft diffipated part of my life; this is, to rife 
early, and at the fame hour, every morning, how 
late foeyer you may haye fat up the night before, 
This fecures you an hour or two, at leaft, of read- 
ing or reflection, before the common interruptions 
of the morning begin; and it will fave your contti+ 
tution, by forcing you to go to bed early, at leaft 
one night in thre . . 

You will ‘auf may be, as many young people 
would, that all this order and method is very troue * 
blefome, only fit for dull peaple, and a difagreeable 
reftraint upon the noble fpirit and fire of youth. I 
deny it; and affert, on the contrary, that it, will 
procure you, both more time, and inore tafte, for | 

~ yenrpleafures; and, fo far from being troublefome | 
to you, that, after you have purfued ita month, — 
it would be troublefome to you to lay it afids. By- 
finefs whets, the appetite, and gives a tafte to plea~ 
fures, as exercife does to food; and bufinefs.can 
never be done without method: it raifes the fpirits 
for pleafures; and a /pedTacie, a ball, &n affembly, © 
will'much more fenfibly affe4t a man who has em- 
ployed, thaa a man who has loft, the preceding: 
part of the day; nay, Iwill venture to fay, thata 
fing lady will feem to have more charms to a map, 
te: Bb4 ; of 


| 


Be 
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of ftudy or bufinefs, than to a faunterer. The fame 
” Jiftnefinefs runs through his whole conduct ; and he 
is as infipid in his i as inefficient in every 
thing elfe, 

T hope yon earn your pleafures, and confequently 
tafte them; for, by the way, I know a great many 
men, who call themfelves men of pleafure, but 
who, in truth, have none. They adopt other peo- 
ple’s indifcriminately, but without any tafte of their 
own. I have known them often infliét exceffes upon 
thenifelves, becaufe they have thought them genteel; 
though they fate as awkwardly upon them as other 

Hird cloaths would have done. Haye no plea- 
fure$ but your own,"and then you Will thine in them, 

5 * What are yours? Give me a fhort Iéftory of them. 
Tenez vous votre coin a table, et dans les bonnes compag- * 
nies? y brilléx vous du coté de la politeffe, de l'enjoite- 
ment, du badinage? Etes vous galant? * Filez vous 
le parfait amour? Eftil queftion de fléchir par ois 
Soins et par vos attentions les rigueurs de quelque fiére 
Princeffe? You may fafely truft me; for, thovgir 
J am a fevere cenfor of vice and folly, I ama frientl 
and advocate for pleafures, and will contribute all 
jn my power to yours. . 

_ There isa certain dignity to be kept up in plea- 

' fores, as well as in bufinefs. In love, a man may 
lofe his heart, with dignity ; but, if he lofes his nofe, 
he lofes hés chara¢ter into the bargain. At table, a 
man may with decency have a diftinguifhing palate ; 

| but indifcriminate voracioufnefs degrades #im to a 
pluton, A man may play with deceney; but if he 
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games he is difgraced. Vivacity and wit make 4 
man fhine in company; but trite jokes and loud 
Jaugliter seduce hit to a buffoon, Every virtue, 
‘they fay, has its* kindred vice; every pleafure, I 
“ain fuse, has its neighbouring difgrace? Mark care~ 
fully, therefore, the line that feparates them, and 
rather ftop a yard fhort, than ftep an inch beyond ity 
T with to God that you had as much pleafure in 
following my advice, as I have in giving it youd 
and you may the more eafily have it, as I give you 
_, None that is inconfiftent with your pleafyre. Ina 
that I fay to you, it is your intereft alone that I con- 
fider : truft to my ‘experience ; you know you Fa! 
to my secEA, Adieu. 





I have received no letter yet from you or Mr. 
Harte. 


—  — 





—_—_— 
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London, Feb. 8th, O.S. 1750, | 
My pear Frienpv, 


"YOU have by this time, I hope and balieve, made = 
fuch a progref in the Italisn language? that you can 
read ot witli eafe: I mean, the eafy books ‘in it; and 
indeed, in that, as well as in every other language, 
the eafie books are generally the belt; for, what- ~ 
ever author is obfeure and ‘difficult in Bo lane. 4 
Suages © 
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ie certainly does not think clearly. This is, 
in my opinion, the cafe of a celebrated Italian au- 
thor; to whom the Italians, from the admiration, 
they have of him, have given the epithet of i/ di- 
vino; I meai, Dante. Though I formerly. knew 
Ttalian extremely well, I could never underftand 
him; for which reafon I had done with him, fully 
convinced that he was not worth the pains neceflary 
to underftand him. 

‘The good Italian aythors are, in my mind; but 
few: I mean, authors of invention; for there are, 
undoubtedly, very good Hiftorians, and excellent 
Tranflators. The two Poets worth your reading, 
and, I was going to fay, the only.two, are Taffo 
and Ariofto. 'Taffo's Gierufalemme Liberata is alto- 
gether unqueftionably a fine Poem, though it has 
fome low, and many falfe thoughts in it; and Boi- 
Jeau very juftly makes it the mark of a bad tafte, to 
compare le Clinquant du Tafe a l'Or de Virgile. The 
image, with which he adorns the introduction of 
his Epic Poem, is low and difgufting; it is thatof 
a froward, fick, puking child, who is deceived inte 
a dofe of neceffary phyfic by du bon iad The verfes 
are thefe : 


Cofi all’ egro fanciul porgiame afperfe 

Di foari ficor gli orli del vafo: 

Sugchi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 

E dal? inganno fuo vita riceves ’ 


Soiever. the Poem, with all its fats bout. it, 
may juftly be called a fine one, 


“If 
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If fancy, imagination, invention, defcription, 
&e. conftitute a Poet, Ariofto is, unqueftionably, 
@ great oye. His Orlando, it is true, isa medley 
‘of lies and truths, facred and profane, wars, loves, ] 

" enchantments, giants, ymad heroes, antl adventurous 
damfels; but then he gives it you very fairly for 
what it is, and does not pretend to put it upon you 
for the true Epopée, or Epic Poem. He fays, 


+ Le Dome, i Cavalier, Tarme, gli ameri 7 
Le cortefe, Caudaci imprefe, ie cante, e 

"Whe connections of his ftories are admirable, bis re= 
fiections juft, his {neers and ifonies incompatable, 
and his painting excellent. When Angelica, after.) 
having wandered oyer half the world alone with Or 


Jando, pretends notwithftanding, ] 


——_—<h'el for virginal cof avea falvo, 
Come felo ports dal matern’ alvo. 


~“Yire Author adds, very gravely, 
e ‘ 


Forfe eva ver, ma non pero credible 
A chi del Jenfs Juv foffe Signore. | 


Aftolpho’s being carried to the maon, by St. — 
John, in order to look for Orlando's loft wits, at — 
the end of the 34th book, and the many loft things 
that he finds there, is a, moft happy extravagancy, — 
‘and contiins, at the fame time, a great deal of fenfe. | 
J would advife you'to read this Poem with —_— | 

aa f 
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alfo, the fguree of half the tales, novels, and 

, that haye been written ‘ince. 

. The Pafor Fido of Guarini is fo celebrated, that, 
you fhould read it; but, ir reading it, you will 
judge of the great propriety of the characters. A 
parcel of thepherds and fhepherdeffes, with the true 
paftoral fimplicity, talk. metaphyfics, epigrams, con- 
¢etti, and quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 

The Aminta del Tafa is much more what it is in- 

/ tended to be, a Paftoral: the fhepherds, indeed, 
have their conce: #ti, and their antithefes ; but are not 
quite fo fublime and abftraéted as thofe in Paftor * 
Fido. think, that ees will like it much the beft 
of the two. 

«  Petrarca is, in my mind, a fing-fong love-fick 
Poet; much admired, however, by the Italians: 
Dut an Italian, who fhould think no better of him 
‘than I do, would certainly fay, that he deferved his 
Laura better than his Lauro; and that wretched 
quibble would be reckoned an excellent piece of 
‘Tralian wit. 2 ean 

_ © The Italian Profe-writers (of invention I mean), 

which I would recommend to your acquaintance, 
are Machiavello, and Boeccacio; the former, for the 

i _ eftablithed reputation which he has acquired, of a 
© canfuriimate Politician (whatever my own private 
Sentiments may be of either his politics or his mo- 

“rality) ; the latter, for his’ great invention, apd. for 
his natural and agreeable manner of telling histories. 

© Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, &c.@re.cxcel+ 
Jent Hiftorians, and deferve being read with atten- 

= ten, 
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tion, ‘Whe nature of Hiftory checks, a little, the 
flights of Italian imaginations; which, in works of 
, invention, are very high indeed. 'Tranflations curb. | 
. them ftill more ;, and their tranflations of the Claftics 
qre incomparable ; particularly the firft ten, tranf _ 
Jated in the time of Leo’the Xth, and infcribed to | 
him, under the title of the Collana. That original 
Collana has been lengthened: fince; and, if 1 mif-- 
take not, confifts, now, of one hundred and ten ] 
volumes. 
From what I have faid, you will cafily guefs, that 
T meant to put you upon your guard; and not to let | 
your fancy be daezled, and your tafte corrupted by 
the concetti, the quaintneflesg and falfe thdyghts, | 
which are too much the characteriftics of the ial 
and Spanifh authors. I think you are in no great 
danger, as your tafte has been formed upon the beft 
antient models, the Greek,and Latin authors of the 
beft ages, who indulge themfelves in none of the” 
puerilities I have hinted at. I think 1 may fay, with — 
truth, that true wit, found tafte, and good fenfe, | 
are now, as it were, engrofled by France and Eng-~ 
land. Your old acquaintances the Germans, I fear, 
are alittle below them; and your new acquaintances 
the Italians are a-great deal too much above them. 
The former, I doubt, crawl a little; the latter, I 
am fure, yery often fly out of fight. * 

I recommended to you, a good many years ago,” 
and’ believe you then read, La maniere de bien penfer 
+ dans lesgpucrages Aefprit, par le Pere Bouhours; andT 
think it is very well worth your reading ses 
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t you can judge of it better. I do not know any 

that contributes more to form a true tafte ; and 

“you find there, into the bargain, the moft celebrated 
paffages both of the antients and the moderns, which 
tefreth your memory with what yow have formerly 
ead in them feparately.- It is followed by a book 
tmuch of the fame fize, by the fame author, intitled 

» Suite des Penfées ingéntenfes, 

To do juftice to the beft Englifh and French au- 
thors; they have not given into that falfe tafte ; they 
allow no thoughts to be good, that are not juft, and 
founded upon truth. The Age of .Louis XIV. was * 
very like the Auguftan; Boileau,: Moliere, la Fon- 
taine; Racine, &&c, e‘tablithed the true, and expofed 

_ the falfetafte, The reign of King Charles II. (meri- 
torious in no other refpeét) banifhed falfe tafte out 
of England, and profcribed Puns, Quibbles, Acro- 
fics, ce. Since that, falfe wit has renewed its at- 
‘tacks, and endeavoured to recover its loft empire, 
both in England and France, but without fuccefs ; 
though, I muft fay, with more fuccefs in France _ 
than in England, Addifon, Pope, and Swift, ha- 
ving vigoroufly defended the rights of good fenfe ; 
which is more than can be faid of their cgtemporary 
French authors, who have of late hada great ten- 
dency to le faux brillant, le rafinement, et Ventortille- 
ment. And Lord Rofcommon would be more in the 
right now, than he was then, in faying, that 

‘The Englith bullion of one fierling line, 

"Drawn to French wire, would sith wikia pogto thine! 


= - Lok. 
























Lofe no time, my dear child, I-conjure you, in 
forming your tafte, .your manners, your mind, 
your every thing: you have but two years time to 
_ do it in? for, whatever you are, to a certain de- 
gree, at twenty, you will be, more gr lef, all the 
reft of your life. May ibe a long and happy one! 
Adieu, 





LETTER CCXVII 
' 


London, Feb. 22d, 0.8. 1750, 
My pear Frienp, : Ro 
Ir the Italian of your letter to Lady Chefterfield 
was all your own, I am very well fatisfied with the 
progrefs which you have made in that language in — 
fo fhort a time: according to that gradation, you 
_will, in a very little time more, be mafter of ity 
Except at the French Embaffador's, I believe you 
hear only Italian fpoken; for, the Italians {peak 
very little French, and that little, generally very” 
ill. The French are even with them, and generally 
fpeak Italian as ill; for, I never knew a Frenchman’ 
in my life who could pronounce th¢ tralian ce, ciy 
or ge, gi. Your defire of pieafing the Raman ladies _ 
will 6f cousfe give you not only the defire, but the 
«means, gf {peaking to*them elegantly in their own 
Janguage. 
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| dee. ‘The Princefs Boffiiefe, Iam fold, 
(Speaks French both ill and unwillingly; and there- 
“fore you fhould make a merit to her of your applica- 
- tion to her language. She ig, by a kind of prefcrip- 
‘tion (a longerethan fhe would probably with), at the . 
head of the beau monde-at Rome ; and éan, confe- 
quently, eftablith or deftroy a young fellow’s fafhion- 
able character. If fhe declares him amabile ¢ leggiadro, 
others will think him fo, or at leaft thofe who do 
not will not dare to fay fo. There are in every 
great town fome fuch women, whofe rank, beauty, 
and fortune; have confpired to place them at the ~’ 
head of the fafhion. ‘They have generally been gal- 
lant,’ but within certain decent bounds. Their gal- 

_ lantries have taught, both them and their admirers, 
good-breeding ; without which they could keep up 
no dignity, but would be vilified by thofe very gal- 
Jantries which put them in vogue. It is with thefe 
swomen, \as with Minifters and Favourites at Court ; 
they decide upon fafhion and characters, as thefe 
do on) fortunes and preferments. Pay particular 
court, therefore, wherever you arc, to thefe female — 
fovereigns of the beau monde: their recommendation 

» isa paffport through all the realms of politenefs. But 
then, remember that they require minute, officious 
attentions. You fhould, if poffible, guefsat,-and 
anticipate, ‘all their little fancies and inclinations; 
make yourlelf familiarly and domeftically ufeful to 
sthem, by offering yourfelf for all their little com- 
amiffions, and affifting in doing the honouys of their 
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houfes, and entering with feeming unétion into all 
their little grievances, buftles, and views for-they 
ate.always bufy, If you are once ben Secato at the 
Palazzo Borghefe,” you ‘will foon be in fafhion at 
Rome;: and being in: fathion will foon fafhion 
you; for, that is what your muft now think of very 
ferioufly. 

Tam forry that there is no good dancing-mafter 
at Rome, to form your exterior air and carriages 
which, I doubt, are not yet the genteeleft in the 
world. But you may, and I hope you Will, in the 
mean time, obferva the air and carriage of thofe 
who are reckoned to have the beft, and form your 
own upon them. Eafe, gracefulnefs, and dignity, 
compofe the air and addrefs of a man of fathion; 
which is as unlike the affeéted attitudes and motions 
of a petit maitre, as it is to the awkward, negligent, 
clumfy, and flouching manner of a booby. 

I am extremely pleafed with the account Mr. 
Harte has given me of the allotment of your time 
a> Rome. Thofe five hours every morning, which 
you employ in ferious ftudies with Mr. Harte, are _ 
laid out with great intereft, and will make you rich 
all the reft of your life. I do not look upon™the 
fubfequent morning hours, .which you pafs with’ 
your Giceroni, to be ill-difpofed of: therg is a kind 
of connexion between them; and yeur evening * 
diverfiqns in good company are, in their “way, as 
ufeful and neceffary. This is the way for you to 
have. both weight and luftte in the world; and this 

Vor. IL Cc : is 
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Pisses object which I always had. in ‘view in bd 
ucation. 
Adieu, my friend! go on and profper, ‘ 
* Mr. Grevenkop has juft seceived Mr. Harte’s let- 
ter of the 1gth, N.S. _ P 
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LETTER. CCXIX. 


“London, March the &th, 0.8. 1750. 


f YOUNG 1s yow are, I hope you are in hafte to 
Tives* by living, I mean living with luftre and ho- 
nour to yourfelf, with utility to fociety ; doing what 
may deferve to be written, or writing what may de- 
ferve to be read: I fhould with both. “Thofe who 
confider life in that light, will not idly lavifh one 
moment, ‘The prefent moments are the only ones 
we are fure of, and as fuch the moft valuable ; but 
yours are doubly fo, at your age; for, the credit, 
the dignity, the comfort, and the pleafure, of all 
your future moments, depend upon .the-ufe you 
make of your prefent ones. . ; 

~Llam extremely fatisfied with your prefent manner 
of employing your time; but, will you always em- 

. ploy i it ac well? Tam far from meaning always-i ‘in, 
thefame way ; but I mean as well in proportion,. in 
the variation of age and Circumftances. eYou now 

a ea ftudy 


. 





ftudy five hoats every morning’: I neither fuppole 
that you will, nor defire that you fhould, do fo for 
the reft of your life. Both bufinefs and pleafure 
will juftly’ and equally break in upon thofe hours. 
‘But then, will you always employ tho leifure they 
. Jeave you, In ufeful ftudies® If you have but an 
hour, will you improve that hour, inftead of idling 
it away? While you have fuch a friend and mo= 
nitor with you as Mr. Harte, I am fure you will, 
But, fyppofe that bufinefs and fituations fthould, in 
fix or feyen months, call Mr. Harte away from you; 
tell me truly, what may I expect and depend upon 
*ffom you, when lek to yourfelf? May I be fure 
that you will employ fome part of every day, in ad- 
ding fomething to that ftock of knowledge which _ 
he will have left you? May I hope that you will 
allot one hour in the week to the care of your own 
affairs, to keep them in that order and method 
which every prudent man does? But, above all, 
may I be convinced that your pleafures, whatever 
they may be, will be confined within the circle of 
good company, and people of fafhion? Thofe 
pleafures I recommend to you: I will promote 
them, I will pay for them; but I will neither pay 
for, ‘nor fuffer, the unbecoming, difgraceful, and 
degrading pleafures (they cannot be called pleafures). 
of low and profligate company. I confefs the plea- 
fixes of high life are not always ftriétly *philofophi- 
cal; and: I believe a Stoic would blame my in- 
dulgencé: ‘but Iam yet no Stoic, though turned 
of five-and*fifty ; and Iam apt to think that you 
= Cca are. 





re rather lefs fo,. at eighteen. The pleafures of 
table, among people of the firft fathion, may 
fometimes, by accident, run into excefies; 
but they will never fink into a gontinued courle of 
gluttony and drankennefs.. The gallantry of high 
life, though not ftrictly’ juftifiable, carties, at leaft, . 
no externdl marks of infamy about it. Neither the 
heart nor the conftitution is corrupted by it; neither 
nofe nor character loft by it; manners poflibly im- - 
proved Play, in good company, is only play, 
and not gaming: not deep, ‘and confequently not 
dangerous "nor difhonourable. It is only the inter- 
acts of other amufements. 

This, I am fure, is not talking to you like an old 
man, though it is talking to you like an old friend: 
thefe are not hard conditions to afk of you. I am 
certain you have fenfe enough to know how reafon- 
able they are on my part, how advantageous they 
are on yours; but, have you refolution enough to 
perform them? Can you withftand the examples, 
and the invitations, of the profligate, and their in- 
famous miffionaries? for, I have known many a 
young fellow feduced by a mauvaife bonte, that 
made him afhamed to refufe.. Thefe are refolutions 
which you muft form, and fteadily execute for your- 
felf, whenever you lofe the friendly care and affift- 
ance of your Mentor, In the mean time, make a 
greedy nfe of him; exhauft him, if you can, of all 
_ his knowledge; and get the Prophet’s mantle from 
him, 2 gic ainda brags = “3 

You 





You feem 6 like Rome; How do you goon 
there? Are you got intd the infide of that extra-— 
ordinary goyernment? Has your Abbate Foggini 
difcovered many o§ thofe myfteries. to you? Have 
you,made an acquaintance with fome eninent Je~ 
*fuits? J know no people in the world more inftru@t= 
ive. You would do very well to take one or two 
fuch’fort of people home with you to dinner every 

* day: it would be only a little mincfra and macaroni 

the more; and a three or four hours converfation de 

Suite produces a thoufand ufeful informations, which» 
short meetings and{natches at third places do not 

admit of; and many) of thofe gentlemen are by no 

means unwilling to dine gratis.® Whenever you- 
mect with a man eminent in any way, feed him, 

and feed upon ‘hiny at the fame time; it will not. 
only improve you, but give you a reputation of 

knowledge, and of loving it ip others. 

T have been lately informed? of an Italian book, 
which I believe may be of ufe to you, and which, 
Idare fay, you may get at Rome, written by one 
Alberti, abqut fourfcore or a hundred years ago, a 
thick quarto. It isa claffical defcription of Italy; 
from whence, I am affured, that Mr. Addifon, to 
fave himfelf troubjé, has taken moft-of his remarks_ 
‘and claffical references. Iam told, that it is an éx- 
céJlent book for a traveller in Italy. r . 

es Italian books have yeu read, or ‘we a 
reading? Ariofto, I hope, isone of them. Pray , 
apply yourfglf diligently Italian; it is fo ealya 
Tinguage, tht Speaking it conftantly, and reading ~ 
pos ys Ges cae | 
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it often, muft, in fix months more, make you oe 
fectly mafter of it: in which cafe Jou will never for= 
get it; for, we only Pals thofe things. of mack 
we know buf little. ° 

But, above all things, to all that you Kelas 

all that -you fay, and to all that you do, remember * 

to join the Graces. AJl is imperfect without them ; 

with them, every thing is at leaft tolerakle. No- 
thing could hurt me more than to find you unat- 

* tended by them. How cruelly fhould I be fliocked, 
if, at our firft meeting, you fhould prefent yourfelf 
to me without them! Invoke them, and facrifice 
to them every moment: they are always kind, 
where they are aifiduoufly courted, For God's 
fake, aim at perfection in every thing: “Nil aftum 


“repiitans Fi quid Sfuperefit agendun. Adieu. Yours, 
mott ages 
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London, March the sth,” O, S. 1750. 
"My pear Frienp, 


~ LACKNeWLEDGE your tatt letter of the 
Februaty, N.S. I return for your culgiat 
be ean tell you that we have, had here more than our. 
“thare of earthquakes; for, we had twotvery ftrong 
* ones in Spear ashes days. They really do toa, 
* . fauch 
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much honour to our cold climate: in your warm 
vone, they ate compenfated by fav ours from the fun, 
swhich wedo pot enjoyy 
I did not thitk that the prelent Pope was a fort: D 
“of man, tp build fevah modern little “chapels at the” « 
expence of fo refpectable a piece of antiquity as the 
Colléfeum. However; let his Holinefs’s tafte of Vivid . “ 
be ever.fo’bad, pray get fomekody to prefent you to’ 
him, before you leave Rome; and, without hefita-\— 
tion, “kifs his flipper, or whatever elfe the étiquette — 
_ of that Court requires. I would have gou fee ‘all — 
+ shofe ceremonies and I prefume that you are, by 
this time, ready enough at Tealian to underftang and | 
Bnfwer i! isSanto Padre in that language. 1 hope, too,” 
that you have acquired addrefs, and ufage cnongh® 
of the world; to be'preferited to any body, without 
émbarraflinent or difapprobation. If that is not yet 
quite perfect, as I cannot furppofe that it is entirely,” 
cuftom will improve it daily, and habit at laft come 
plete it. Ihave for fome time told you, that the 
great difficulties are pretty well conquered. You 
shave acqtiired knowledge, which is the Principium 
et Fons ; A but, you have now a variety of leffer 
things tO attend to, which collectively make one 
great and important object. You eafily guefs that E 
mean, the Graces, the Air, Addrefs, Poljtenels, and, 
in thort, the whole tournure and ogrémens of a Man: 
Fpthion : fo many little things confpif® to * form, 
‘ as téurmure, that, thoughsfeparately they feem tao 
*infignifieant ‘tor mention, yet aggregately: they are 
¥ bs ree es Seek for you: serie i. 








yal ule yourfelf to carve, eat, and drink genteelly, , 
and with eafe ? do you take care to,walk, fit, ftand,, 
| and piefent yourfelf gracefully ? are you fufficrently’ 
upon your guafd againft awkward attitudes, and il,,, 
Tiberal, ill-bred, and ‘difgutting habits; fuch, as 
-{eratching yourfelf, putting your fingers in your 
_goouth, nofe, and ears? tricks always acquired at 
ools, often too much neglected.afterwards; but, 
however, extremely ill-bred and naufeous: for, I 
"donot conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, * 
in company,.any one excrement,¢ more than an~_ 
“other. Do you drefs well, and think a little of the 
| briliade i in your perfor? That too is. neceffary, bes* 
- ccaute i it is préwenant. Db you aim at caf engaging, 
but at the fame time, civil: or refpectfyl, mafiners, 

_ according to the company you are in? Thefe, and 
a thoufand other things,.which you will obferve in 
» people of fafhion, better than I can -defcribe them, 
are’ abfolutely neceffary for every man; but ftill 
“mote for you, ‘than for almoft any man living. 
' The thowifh, the fhining, the engaging,. parts of 
the character of a fine gentleman fhould (confider- ” 
ing your, deftination), be the principal objets of your 
prefent attention. $ 

|) When you return, here, I am apt to think that 
you wi find) fomething, better to do, than to run to 

Bpehiion> at Gray's. Ina, to. pick wp ease? 























tc: ae ae of the former, But, také cat 
ae to dnderftand editions_and title-pafes too well. 
Ry always fme}is of pedantry, and not always of 
| Rarnipg. Whagcuriqus bdokeQhave (they are in- 

+ deed but few) shall’beat your fervice® I have fome 
‘of the Od Collana, ‘and'«Me Machiavel of 1550. 
Beware of the Bibliomanie. : 

sin the qnidft of “either your ftudies, on joni 
fures,+pray never lofe vicw of the object of y, 
deftigation: I mean,-the political affairs of Europes 
* Follow them politically, chronologically, and geo- 

‘ Braphically, ‘thraugh the news-papers, ,and trace up 

* “the facts which you meet with théfe, to their fources, 
@6 for example: confult the Treaties of Neuftad 
dby with vegan to the difpates which you read of, 
every day in the public papers, betweeh Ruffia and 
Sweden. Far the affairs‘of Itaby, which are reported 
to be the: objects of prefent, negotiations, recur to, 
the quadruple alliance of thf: year 1718,. and folli 
them down through their feveral variations to the: 
‘Treaty of. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748; in which, (by 
bye) you, will find the Very different “tenures by 

wwhich the Infant Don PhiJip, your namefake, holds. 
‘Parma Land J Placentiz, ‘Confult, alfo, the Emperor 

Charles the Sixt s A& of Ceflion of the kingdoms — 

- of Naples and Sicily, in 1736. The fucceffion to 
the kingdoms,of Naples and Sicily bei a point, | 

ich, upon the death of the prefent Kingpof Sp 
"is key to occafion fome ‘es, do not lofe’ the 
shad of, chef masers? which is carried ae witl 
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Baron. Firiniarf,: by Couit Einfiedles’; ho ‘s 
ne from ‘jnce this day tg Getmany, and a 
h’Vienna in his way to Italy, whore he is in 
es of croffing- upon you femewhere or other. 
my friend !—Xapereg, Xoperes. ° 
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